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Tue SocraL Securtry BULLETIN is 
published monthly under authority 
of Public Resolution No. 57, ap- 
proved May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), 
as amended by section 307, Public 
Act 212, Seventy-second Congress, 
approved June 30, 1932. The print- 
ing of this publication has been 
approved by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget (Sept. 11, 1950). 
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The BuLuetTin is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration. It re- 
ports current data on operations of 
the Social Security Administration 
and the results of research and 
analysis pertinent to the social se- 
curity program, and is issued pri- 
marily for distribution to agencies 
directly concerned with the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act. 
Statements in articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. Any part of 
this publication may be reproduced 
with appropriate credit to the 
BULLETIN. 
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The BULLETIN is for sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico and $2.75 in all other countries; 
price of single copy, 20 cents. 
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The Socrat Securiry YEARBOOK, 
an annual calendar-year supple- 
ment to the BULLETIN, was issued 
as a separate publication for the 
years 1939-48. Calendar-year data 
for later years will be published as 
an annual statistical supplement 
in each September issue of the 
BULLETIN. Most of the early issues 
of the YEARBOOK are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents 
as follows: 1939, 50 cents; 1940 and 
1941, 70 cents each; 1942 and 1944, 
50 cents each; other issues are out 
of print. 
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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


programs aided fewer persons in 

September than in August. The 
number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance in September (2.7 million) was 
9,000 less than the August total. The 
number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children dropped by 14,000 
to 1,554,000 in September. The de- 
crease in the number of persons on 
the rolls for aid to the blind, though 
less than 200, was the first downward 
change for this program since March; 
the total number of recipients was 
still slightly over 97,000. The general 
assistance caseload declined to 311,000 
—8,000 less than the August number. 

Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled was the only assistance pro- 
gram that helped more persons in Sep- 
tember than in August, and the in- 
crease (1,700 recipients) was smaller 
than in any previous month; 113,000 
persons received this type of aid in 
September. Two States — Oklahoma 
and South Dakota—reported first pay- 
ments in the month, bringing to 35 
the number of States giving aid under 
the new category. 

Among the older programs, old-age 
assistance and general assistance 
showed the most general decline in 
number of recipients; only nine scat- 
tered States had more recipients of 
old-age assistance than in August, 
and only seven States are known to 
have had larger caseloads for general 
assistance. The greatest increase in 
the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance was a 3-percent rise in the 
comparatively new State-Federal pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico; the largest up- 
ward change in the number of gen- 
eral assistance cases was 7 percent in 
Maine. The number of families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children was 
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larger than in August in 15 States; 
Oregon’s increase of 3 percent was the 
largest. The number of children aided 
in Oregon went up 9 percent from Au- 
gust, chiefly because of the resump- 
tion of assistance to some 600 children 
aged 14 and 15 who returned to school. 
The rolls for aid to the blind increased 
slightly in 19 States. 

Money payments to recipients under 
all types of assistance for September 
totaled about $188.4 million, of which 
more than $119.8 million was for old- 
age assistance and $44.8 million for 
aid to dependent children. Expendi- 
tures for each of the categorical types 
of aid were higher than in August, 
but general assistance expenditures 
dropped more than $500,000 to about 
$14 million, partly because some costs 
formerly borne by general assistance 
had been shifted to aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. 

Total payments under all categories 
were only $170,000 greater than Au- 
gust payments. Average payments 
were increased by as much as $1 in 
only two States for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, four States for 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and six States for aid to de- 
pendent children and general assist- 
ance. The largest increases in State 
averages were in Louisiana, where 
September payments for aid to de- 
pendent children met 100 percent of 
the budget deficits instead of 80 per- 
cent and payments for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled met 100 
percent instead of 70 percent; in- 
creased State maximums were put 
into effect for both programs. The 
average payments per recipient for 
the two types of aid in this State rose 
by $2.77 and $7.85, respectively. 


MONTHLY BENEFITS under old-age and 
survivors insurance went to 4.2 million 





persons in September, about 56,000 
more than in August. This increase 
was the smallest for any month since 
enactment of the 1950 amendments. 
The increases for old-age benefits and 
for wife’s or husband’s benefits were 
about 40 percent smaller than in Au- 
gust; only for child’s benefits was the 
increase larger than in the preceding 
month. The larger increase in child’s 
benefits resulted from the resumption 
of payments to many children whose 
benefits had been withheld while they 
were working in covered employment 
during the summer vacation. Monthly 
benefits being paid at the end of Sep- 
tember totaled $149.9 million—$1.8 
million more than in August and $35.9 
million more than in September 1950. 

Monthly benefits awarded in Sep- 
tember numbered 86,500, fewer than 
in any month since September 1950. 
About 308,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded in July-September, 54,000 
less than in the preceding calendar 
quarter. The decline occurred chiefly 
in awards to retired workers and their 
dependents. Benefit awards made to 
parents numbered 1,900—10 percent 
more than the previous record total 
awarded in the preceding quarter. 
Awards of all other types of survivor 
monthly benefits were slightly lower 
than in the April—June quarter. The 
decrease in the total number of awards 
during July-September was due partly 
to the seasonal decline in the mor- 
tality rate and partly to reduction of 
the backlog of persons who became 
eligible for benefits immediately under 
the provisions of the 1950 amend- 
ments. 

Fewer lump-sum death payments 
were awarded in the July-September 
quarter than in either of the two pre- 
ceding quarters, but the total of 
104,000 was still more than twice the 
number awarded in the third quarter 
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of 1950. The large number of lump- 
sum awards resulted chiefly from two 
provisions in the 1950 amendments. 
One is the provision that provides in- 
sured status, until the middle of 1954, 
for any person living on September 1, 
1950, who has as many as 6 quarters 
of coverage. This liberalization makes 
possible the payment of lump-sum 
benefits to the survivors of many 
workers who under the former pro- 
visions would have died uninsured. 
The other of these two provisions per- 
mits payment of a lump sum on the 
death—after August 1950—of an in- 
sured worker with a survivor eligible 
for a monthly benefit for the month 
in which the worker died. Accordingly, 
a lump-sum death benefit is now pay- 
able with respect to the death of every 
insured worker who dies after August 
1950. 


InrrzaL ciarms filed in September by 
unemployed workers for benefits 
under the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs dropped 23.5 percent 
from the August total, and weeks of 
unemployment claimed (representing 
continued unemployment) fell off 18.4 
percent. The availability of jobs in 
defense-connected industries, fewer 
lay-offs in a number of industries, and 
seasonal factors contributed to the de- 
clines. 

Unemployment insurance checks 
went to about 758,000 unemployed 
workers during an average week in 
September—5.4 percent less than in 
August—and total benefits paid to un- 
employed workers declined 17.4 per- 
cent to $62 million. The average pay- 
ment for total unemployment, $21.43, 
was the highest average paid since the 
beginning of the program. 


Railroad Retirement Act 
Amended 

On October 30, 1951, President Tru- 
man signed legislation (Public Law 
234) that brings about important 
liberalizations in the railroad retire- 
ment program. Retirement benefits 
are raised at least 15 percent, survivor 
benefits at least 33 1/3 percent, and 
lump-sum payments 25 percent. In 
addition, benefits are now payable to 
the aged wives and the dependent, 
aged husbands or widowers of railroad 
workers. 

The amendments also mark a limi- 
ted step toward coordinating old- 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Nov. 9, 1951] 


















Calendar year 
Item September| August | September 
1951 1951 1950 
1950 1949 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) 
RRS. 2K RE eee 63, 186 64, 208 63, 567 63, 099 62, 105 
EA SES: Jee. 61, 580 62, 630 61, 226 59, 957 58, 710 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- 
RS Set oc Es Se ER Sone a 36, 176 35, 165 34,314 
Covered by State unemployment in- 

EE cc . cocnteeswoce 34, 900 34, 600 34, 300 32, 809 31, 581 
gin ti ataindiiiiiedentenens 1, 606 1, 578 2, 341 3, 142 3,395 
Personal Income (in billions; seasonally 

adjusted at annual rates) 
pe BR ae $253.3 $253. 7 $228.7 $224.7 $205.1 
Employees’ income ®. _ _..............-.-.. 171.1 170.6 150.6 145.8 133.8 
Proprietors’ and rental inco 48.4 49.7 45.0 44.0 41.4 
Personal interest income ay Gin. 20.7 20.1 21.1 19.3 17,1 
Heer acy |, ESE eee IS 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.4 2.2 
Social insurance and related payments 7_ __ 7.0 7.1 5.6 6.5 6.8 
Vener subsistence allowances* and 
ae 1.0 1.1 2.1 2.2 2.0 
hee Siterren 2.8 2.8 1.9 4.5 1.8 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status:!® 
Number (in thousands) -. 4, 232 4,177 8 Ree 
Amount (in thousands) - . $149, 915 $148, 119 $114, 015 | $1,018, 149 $655, 852 
Average primary benefit.................- $42. 23 $42. 29 2S GE 
Awards (in thousands}: 
peers Ge ie Ae el. 87 119 682 
ON a $2,744 $3, 713 $2, 104 $26, 234 $15, 343 
Unemployment Insurance * 
Initial claims (in thousands). _.............. 721 942 553 12, 251 17, 660 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- 

GREED 6 2. ce ccdatnecbdldabedundcedéacces 3, 550 4,350 3, 654 78, 654 102, 612 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) .........- 3, 031 3, 685 3, 224 67, 860 86, 638 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 758 801 806 1,304 1, 666 
Benefits paid (in millions) "._............... 2 $75 So4 $1, 373 $1, 737 
Average weekly payment for totalunemployment_ $21. 43 $21. 21 £20. 48 $20.76 $20. 47 

Public Assistance 
Recipients Lar thousands): 
EES 2, 723 2, 732 EEE Toncusctsucedheseenaccne 
Aid to dependent children: 
ELE ELITE LT 606 612 | SRE, Oe 
ter tana acento acetal Gamal aba Maia 1, 554 1, 568 k POS SR 
OOS to ties lie 6 oes . G0 4... -s..-<s 97 97 FSGS PEE 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
ab) Ps « dhdeddedtddvoctbtidetwtcatdc- 113 eae en 
i 3il 319 _ | Sees ees 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance_......-.............-...- #44. 01 $43. 67 gS I le 
Aid to Spentent children (per family) - - - . 73.95 73.10 WEP leccccncccubclesonesieee 
Aid tothe blind _ -. 47.01 48. 82 BELGE Nidciinctndcmakésocssssndel 
Aid to the permanently and ‘totally disabled _- 45. 56  f 5 Oe RE: Hee 
iat Fa lta IE 44. 96 45. 82 rR y SS” TITLETERES | 




















! Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
Sa figures represent specific week and 
annual figures, average week (unemployment in- 
surance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Data for August and September 
1951 not available. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

* Data from the Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ a oy which includes pay of 
Federal civilian and military personnel in all areas. 

5 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave e bay: and 
Government contributions to allowan or de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


age and survivors insurance and the 
railroad retirement program. Effective 
November 1, 1951, the wage records of 


¢ Payments to recipients under the 4 ~ ag public 
assistance pr ms and general assistan 

7 Includes old-age and survivors econo bene- 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; 
workmen’ 8 compensation; State and railroad unem- 

loyment insurance and temporary disability 

nefits; and readjustment allowances to veterans 
under the Servicemen’ s Readjustment Act. 

* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

*Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mili- 
tary and naval ce programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Employ- 
er’s Liability Act for railroad workers and seamen. 

% Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the bag ob month’s benefit. 

11 Monthly amounts, ; annual amounts ad- 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds. 

3 Program initiated October 1950. 


workers who retire or die with less 
than 10 years of railroad employment 
(Continued on page 23) 
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State Public Assistance Legislation, 1951 


by JULES H. BERMAN and GEORGE J. BLAETUS* 


Much of the public assistance legislation enacted by the States 
during the 1951 legislative sessions was designed to implement 
the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, several of which 
broaden the program. Thus the States’ new provisions, by and 
large, continue the long-time trend toward liberalization. 
A few States, running counter to the general trend, enacted 
laws that are more restrictive than their earlier provisions. The 
survey that follows is based on information available to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance as of September 15, 1951. 


acted by the States in 1951 was 

largely the result of the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, which required nearly all the 
States to make some legislative 
changes if they were to benefit from 
the Federal amendments. In a few 
States, some of the legislation re- 
flected the criticism of certain aspects 
of the public assistance program. The 
publicity given both the amendments 
and the criticism has stirred general 
interest in the 1951 State legislation 
and raised certain questions. To what 
extent and in what way have the 
States responded to the Federal 
amendments, and has the concern 
about the assistance program been 
embodied in legislative changes that 
cut the scope of the program or the 
adequacy of its payments? 

Most of the States hold legislative 
sessions in the odd-numbered years. 
A few meet in regular session only in 
the even-numbered years, and a few 
others meet annually. Forty-five State 
legislatures met in regular session in 
1951; two of these States also held 
special sessions during the year, and 
one other State called a special ses- 
sion of its legislature. 

The indications are that the volume 
of public assistance legislation enacted 
by the States may exceed considerably 
that for any other recent year. In 
1949—the preceding odd-numbered 
year—the States had submitted by 
October 15 to the Bureau of Public 
Assistance 210 State laws pertinent to 
their public assistance programs. As 
of September 15, 1951, a total of 289 


Prctea assistance legislation en- 


* Division of Program Standards and 
Development, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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State laws had been officially submit- 
ted; undoubtedly more would follow. 

This survey of the 1951 provisions 
is based on information from various 
sources, including the laws submitted 
to the Bureau. Detailed information 
on many of the new provisions will 
not be available until the States have 
interpreted the laws and submitted 
implementing material for putting 
them into operation as part of the 
State plans for administering the pub- 
lic assistance programs. 

Most of the State legislatures acted 
promptly in adopting the legislation 
necessary to assure Federal grants 
under the amended public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 
Since several of the Federal amend- 
ments broaden the program, the 
States thus indicated their confidence 
in the public assistance program as a 
way of helping needy persons. There 
are, furthermore, other indications of 
a continuance of the long-time trend 
in State assistance legislation toward 
broadening the program and liberaliz- 
ing the assistance paid to needy indi- 
viduals. In the 1951 sessions, however, 
as in the past, some States enacted 
legislation that was restrictive in ef- 
fect. On the basis of the legislation 
submitted or otherwise known to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, these 
States appear to be few in number. 

Although State legislation is an im- 
portant indication of the attitude of 
the State legislatures toward the pub- 
lic assistance program, trends in pub- 
lic assistance can be only partially 
determined by a survey of legislation. 
The legislative base in many States is 
broad enough to permit relatively im- 
portant changes in the program with- 
out special legislative action being 


necessary. Increasingly, in recent 
years, States have been eliminating 
some of the detail and have been writ- 
ing their public assistance laws in 
terms of broad enabling authority. 
The broad nature of the legal base 
under which the States are operating 
their public assistance programs is 
indicated by the fact that only 16 of 
the States with programs of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
enacted legislation in 1951 for the 
purpose. Although some States had 
taken the necessary action in legisla- 
tive sessions called late in 1950, other 
States found that the legislative au- 
thority already granted the State wel- 
fare department was sufficiently broad’ 
for the purpose. 


New State Programs 


Aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled—In 16 States, as noted 
above, legislation was enacted that 
established programs of assistance to 
persons who are permanently and to- 
tally disabled; by September 30, 32 
States were making payments under 
approved plans. In nearly every in- 
stance the new law follows closely the 
lines of the State’s old-age assistance 
program. 

A detailed analysis of the new legis- 
lation for the permanently and totally 
disabled cannot be made at this time. 
From the limited information now 
available, it appears that States that 
had had programs for disabled or 
crippled persons—Vermont and Wis- 
consin, for example—changed those 
programs to bring them within the 
scope of the Federal act. All 16 of the 
States in the group that based their 
program on new legislation estab- 
lished in their law a minimum age re- 
quirement of 18 years, and some States 
included a maximum age of 65 years. 
Citizenship and residence require- 
ments seem to parallel those for the 
old-age assistance program. 


1 Arkansas, Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Maryland, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 











Other programs.—The 1950 amend- 
ments to the Federal law authorized 
grants-in-aid under all four public 
assistance titles to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands; the proportion of 
the payment met from Federal funds 
is less, however, than in other juris- 
dictions. Plans for the four categories, 
based on authorizing legislation that 
had been enacted before 1951, have 
been approved for both Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. For a number 
of years both jurisdictions have been 
operating public assistance programs 
with legislative provisions comparable 
to those in the other States. 

The amendments also authorized 
the Federal Security Administrator to 
approve, under certain conditions, 
plans for aid to the blind in those 
States that did not have approved 
plans ‘on January 1, 1949. Pennsyl- 
vania and Missouri have submitted 
plans under this legislation. The 
Pennsylvania plan is based on legisla- 
tion that was already on the statute 
books, and Missouri’s plan is based on 
legislation that was passed in the 1951 
session. Both plans, to be approved 
in accordance with the 1950 Federal 
legislation, must comply with all re- 
quirements of title X of the Social 
Security Act except the provision 
concerning the consideration of in- 
come and resources. Federal financial 
participation is limited, however, to 
payments made to individuals in need 
under the State’s standards after in- 
come and resources have been taken 
into consideration. 

Under legislation enacted by Alaska 
in 1951 a program of aid to the blind 
was established for that Territory. All 
the States and Territories except 
Nevada now either have an approved 
program of aid to the blind or have 
submitted a plan. All States and Terri- 
tories have old-age assistance pro- 
grams, and all but Nevada have pro- 
grams of aid to dependent children. 


Payments 


Mazrimum.—tThe Federal legislation 
adopted in 1950 included a provision 
increasing by $27 a month the max- 
imum amount in which the Federal 
Government will share in State pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children. 
This provision recognizes the needs 
of the parent or other adult relative 
caring for the dependent child. Most 


States took advantage of this Federal 
provision without enecting additional 
legislation. A few States, however— 
including Alaska, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Montana, and South Dakota— 
enacted special legislation providing 
for the consideration of the adult’s 
requirements. 

The legislature reduced the statu- 
tory maximums for all programs in 
only one State for which information 
is currently available. In nine States, 
on the other hand, the legislatures 
raised the maximum payments for one 
or more programs. 

Ohio increased the maximums for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
from $55 to $60 a month; it continued 
an earlier provision that permits the 
maximum on old-age assistance to be 
increased as much as $200 a year for 
medical care expenses. 

In Delaware the old-age assistance 
maximum was raised from $40 to $50 
a month, and the limitation on the 
amount of income plus assistance that 
@ person may have and be eligible for 
old-age assistance was deleted from 
the law. Delaware also raised the max- 
imum payment under aid to dependent 
children from $50 to $75 for the first 
child, with additional amounts for 
additional children up to a total of 
$150 a month for a family. 

In Utah the statutory maximums 
for all programs were raised. The 
South Dakota maximums on aid to 
the blind and old-age assistance pay- 
ments were increased from $40 to $50. 
In Vermont the maximum on old-age 
assistance payments was raised from 
$45 for a single individual and $80 for 
a couple to a $50 maximum for a 
single individual and $90 for a couple. 
Minnesota increased the old-age as- 
sistance maximum to $60 a month, 
though this maximum, like the earlier 
one, may be exceeded to meet the costs 
of medical care. Alaska raised the 
maximum payment under aid to de- 
pendent children from $50 to $60 a 
month for a parent and one child, 
with an additional amount not to ex- 
ceed $30 a month for each additional 
child in the home. Wisconsin’s max- 
imum for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind was increased to $75 a 
month. 

Nevada’s maximum on old-age as- 
sistance payments, formerly $55, was 
increased to $58; the additional $3 is 





to be paid entirely from State funds, 
with the State and counties continu- 
ing to share in the remaining amount. 
Nevada also increased from $30 a 
month to $40 a month the maximum 
for the State contribution for blind 
pensions; this program operates with- 
out Federal financial participation. 

The Arizona Legislature reduced the 
maximum on assistance payments so 
that assistance plus income in all pro- 
grams of assistance may not exceed 
$80 a month for a single individual, 
$120 for two recipients in one family, 
and $150 for three or more recipients 
in one family. 

In Illinois the Governor vetoed a 
measure that would have provided a 
cost-of-living increase of 10 percent 
for old-age assistance payments; he 
gave as his reason the fact that the 
State already had a provision in its 
law relating the assistance payment 
to changes in the consumers’ price 
index. 

Other provisions. — Several States 
enacted legislation relating to guard- 
ianship provisions. Maine now pro- 
vides that aid to dependent children 
may be paid to guardians and conser- 
vators of the relative with whom the 
child is living if the relative is found 
incapable of taking care of his money. 
Michigan legislation provides that 
old-age assistance payments may be 
made to the recipient, even though 
a guardian has been appointed. 
Nebraska amended its guardianship 
law to provide that the term “estate” 
be defined to include any benefits de- 
rived or arising from public funds and 
that the meaning of “spendthrift” in- 
clude “lack of discretion in managing 
his estate.” 

New York legislation prohibits the 
cashing of assistance checks by per- 
sons in establishments holding li- 
censes under the alcoholic beverage 
control law, and the statute estab- 
lishes penalties in the event checks 
are cashed by such establishments. 


Relatives’ Responsibility 


In recent years, State legislatures 
have increasingly been considering 
legislation designed to require speci- 
fied relatives to support their needy 
kin. This year the legislation enacted 
took two forms, both of interest to 
public welfare agencies. 

A number of States enacted legis- 


Social Security 





Jation recommended by the Council 
of State Governments and designed 
to establish a system of interstate co- 
operation in obtaining support from 
parents who have deserted their chil- 
dren and live in a different State. This 
legislation, known as the “uniform 
reciprocal enforcement of support” 
act, is somewhat similar to legislation 
recommended by the Council in 1950. 
During that year and 1951, a total of 
38 States enacted this type of legis- 
lation, which provides for reciprocity 
in the enforcement of support orders. 

The other type of legislation relates 
directly to the establishment of re- 
sponsibility of relatives to support as- 
sistance recipients. In some States the 
legislation is a new development, but 
in most States the bills enacted amend 
already existing laws. 

In Georgia, legislation was enacted 
that requires children to support their 
parents. The extent of their responsi- 
bility is to be determined by an in- 
come and resources scale, and au- 
thority is given to the State agency 
to recover from the relatives for the 
assistance granted. Tennessee im- 
posed a penalty for failure to support 
a dependent child and made provision 
for recovering from the husband or 
parent the assistance paid on behalf 
of a dependent child. During its con- 
sideration of State policy on the re- 
sponsibility of relatives to support re- 
cipients, Tennessee also removed from 
the law a provision that only income 
that is actually available is to be con- 
sidered in determining eligibility for 
assistance. 

Arkansas enacted various provisions 
establishing relatives’ responsibility 
for public assistance recipients; de- 
tailed provisions were included for en- 
forcement and for recovery of assist- 
ance granted. An amendment to the 
old-age assistance law of Nevada in- 
troduced a contribution scale to deter- 
mine, according to the number of 
persons dependent on his income, the 
amount a responsible relative is re- 
quired to contribute. Hawaii, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, and Wyoming 
also enacted legislation that, in gen- 
eral, tightens the laws regarding the 
responsibility of relatives. 

In Illinois the Public Aid Commis- 
sion may now require the needy per- 
son to sue responsible relatives for 
support; formerly, such action had to 
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be initiated by the assistance agency. 
In California, statements by respon- 
sible relatives need no longer be made 
under oath; the law provides, however, 
that the persons filling out such state- 
ments are subject to penalties for 
perjury. 

In Nebraska, stepfathers have been 
made responsible for their minor step- 
children. In the same State, old-age 
assistance may now be furnished for 
a reasonable time pending the deter- 
mination of a suit for support from a 
responsible relative. In the past, as- 
sistance was paid for a maximum 
period of 60 days while the relatives’ 
ability to support was being investi- 
gated. 

Florida amended one of its laws to 
require more specifically that fathers 
of illegitimate children be required to 
support the children. The amount 
such fathers are to contribute is in- 
creased from $50 a year to graduated 
amounts, ranging from $40 a month 
to as high as $110 a month; the 
amount to be paid is based on the age 
of the child and may be increased or 
lowered at the discretion of the court. 


Eligibility Factors Related 
to Need 


Income exemption—aid to the blind. 
—One of the provisions in the 1950 
amendments states that, effective July 
1, 1952, all States shall disregard the 
first $50 of earned income of aid to 
the blind recipients; before the effec- 
tive date the States may disregard 
up to that amount of earned income. 
According to reports received by the 
Bureau, 29 States? enacted legisla- 
tion in 1951 to comply with this pro- 
vision. From the information avail- 
able, it appears that about half these 
States made the exemption effective 
at once, under the permissive provi- 
sion in the Federal amendment, while 
the other States made it effective July 
1, 1952. The language used by the 
States in nearly all instances is similar 
to that in the Federal act, which pro- 
vides for disregarding “earned in- 
come.” An exception is Vermont, 


2 Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


which provides for disregarding ‘‘gross 
earned income.” 

Property limitations.—Five States 
enacted legislation relating to the 
amount of property an individual may 
hold and be eligible for old-age as- 
sistance. The Arizona Legislature es- 
tablished a limitation on the value of 
property a person otherwise eligible 
may own. Homestead property owned 
by a recipient of old-age assistance or 
aid to the blind may not have a fair 
market value in excess of $8,000; a 
cash-reserve maximum of $800 is set 
for a single recipient, and one of $1,200 
for a recipient and spouse or two or 
more recipients in a single homestead. 

A law in Michigan, among other 
changes, increased from $6,000 to 
$10,000 the limit on the value of home- 
stead property occupied by a recipient 
and limits ownership of other real and 
personal property to $500 for an in- 
dividual and $750 for married couples. 

In Nebraska the legislature adopted 
a resolution to increase from $300 to 
$500 the personal property limit in 
old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind; the limitation of $600 for a hus- 
band and wife was raised to $1,000. 
Ohio established $6,000 as the net 
value of real property, used as a home- 
stead, that an individual may possess 
and be eligible for aid. Net value in 
excess of that amount disqualifies an 
individual, but—as before enactment 
of this amendment—exceptions may 
be made; the State agency is au- 
thorized to determine the maximum 
amount of personal property and real 
property (other than a homestead) a 
person may own and remain eligible 
for aid. Minnesota legislation in- 
creases from $5,000 to $7,500 the net 
value of property that an applicant 
or an applicant and spouse together 
may own and be eligible for assistance. 

The California Legislature made 
several changes in provisions relating 
to personal and real property in the 
aid to dependent children program. 
One law limits to $600 the value of 
the personal property that a family 
receiving aid to dependent children 
may possess. Not included in this 
amount are essential household fur- 
nishings and equipment, personal ef- 
fects, and personal jewelry. Another 
law expresses the intent of the legis- 
lature to encourage the employment 
and self-maintenance of parents of 











needy children. This law exempts from 
the limits on personal property the 
value of supplies and equipment, as 
well as other items that are needed 
in a program designed to assist a fam- 
ily to maintain and support itself. 
The legislature also enacted a law 
exempting from the personal property 
limitation the value of tools and equip- 
ment necessary to implement a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. Legis- 
lation also provides that real property 
owned but not occupied as a home by 
the child receiving aid, or by his par- 
ent, shall be used to provide for the 
needs of the child or of his parents. 
It is provided, however, that no child 
shall be disqualified for aid if such 
property is not actually available for 
sale or use. 

In Arizona, recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
dependent children must file a quar- 
terly report of all income from all 
sources during the preceding year. 
The Maine Legislature authorized the 
welfare department to require reci- 
pients to file sworn statements regard- 
ing their income, assets, and liabili- 
ties; a similar sworn statement is to 
be obtained, whenever possible, from 
the spouse, parents, and each adult 
child of a recipient residing in the 
State. 

By legislation adopted in Connecti- 
cut, provisions previously in effect for 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
are now applicable to aid to dependent 
children. Under these provisions, 
property that is valued at $100 or more 
and that is received by a recipient 
must be promptly reported to the as- 
sistance agency. The legislation also 
provides that no person shall sell, en- 
cumber, or transfer property valued at 
more than $100 without the agency’s 
consent. 

Transfer of property. — Several 
State legislatures took action to revise 
the provisions in the law to make cer- 
tain that recipients do not transfer 
property without adequate compensa- 
tion before they apply for assistance. 

In Idaho an applicant becomes in- 
eligible for assistance if, within the 
5 years preceding the application for 
old-age assistance, he transfers prop- 
erty without receiving adequate mone- 
tary consideration. In Tennessee, the 
law that had made ineligible any ap- 
plicant for old-age assistance or aid 


to the blind who transferred property 
within 2 years of applying for assist- 
ance was amended to make the period 
5 years. 

Maine enacted legislation providing 
that an applicant who divests himself 
of any property without reasonable 
consideration or for the purpose of 
qualifying for aid to the blind is not 
eligible. In Kansas the transfer of 
property without adequate considera- 
tion makes a person ineligible for as- 
sistance. Previously, the law provided 
that the transfer of property without 
the consent of the county welfare 
board would make an individual in- 
eligible for aid. 

Modifications in the laws govern- 
ing old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the disabled in Wyoming 
established as an eligibility factor a 
prohibition against the transfer of 
property by a recipient. In Connecti- 
cut the law now provides that the 
transfer of property within the 3 years 
preceding the application for assist- 
ance without the receipt of reasonable 
compensation will disqualify an appli- 
cant for old-age assistance or aid to 
the blind. Previously the law had es- 
tablished a 1-year period. Florida, in 
a similar law applicable to the old- 
age assistance program, increased the 
period of time from 2 years to 3 years. 
Georgia legislation, applicable to old- 
age assistance, established the 4 years 
before application as the period in 
which transfer of property for the 
purpose of evading the lien provisions 
makes an individual ineligible for aid. 


Other Eligibility Factors 


Determination of blindness.—Dur- 
ing the course of the 1951 legislative 
sessions, 22 States? enacted amend- 
ments to their aid to the blind pro- 
grams that permit an examination 
by an optometrist in determining 
whether an individual is blind. This 
legislation was adopted by the States 
as a result of the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. Under the 
Federal amendments, State plans 
must provide for an examination by 
a physician skilled in the diseases of 


8 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wy- 
oming. 





the eye or by an optometrist, and 
after July 1, 1952, the decision as to 
whether a physician or an optometrist 
makes the examination must be left 
to the applicant. 

A Montana law also provides that, 
in the event treatment for the condi- 
tion causing blindness is indicated, an 
examination shall also be made by a 
physician skilled in the diseases of 
the eye. 

Special requirements in aid to de- 
pendent children.—The Colorado Leg- 
islature deleted from the law the re- 
quirement that assistance may be 
granted to a dependent child only 
when he is living in a “suitable home.” 

Both Arkansas and Florida enacted 
legislation this year that requires a 
closer scrutiny of the eligibility of 
children whose parents are physically 
or mentally incapacitated. The Ar- 
kansas law provides for a report from 
two competent physicians as to the 
evidence of disability, while Florida 
requires a medical examination and 
a certification from a physician as to 
the inability of a parent to support 
his children because of incapacity. 

Alaska expanded its program for 
aid to dependent children to include 
children aged 16-18 if they are regu- 
larly attending school. Under a fur- 
ther amendment, persons standing in 
loco parentis to a child are eliminated 
from the list of relatives with whom 
an eligible child may live. 

Georgia enacted a law that would 
deny assistance for more than one 
illegitimate child of a mother. The 
State’s attorney general advised the 
State agency that, because of the 
doubtful constitutionality of the law, 
the present plan be continued in ef- 
fect pending further advice from him; 
accordingly, the agency has not oper- 
ated under the new law. 

In California a change in the law 
specifies that, when an application for 
assistance is made for a child because 
his parents are separated or because 
one parent has deserted, the child 
shall not be considered eligible if the 
period of the parent’s absence is less 
than 3 months. Another law in Cali- 
fornia provides that a child may be 
disqualified for assistance if his parent 
has refused reasonable employment 
or vocational rehabilitation; the law 
also establishes procedures for de- 
veloping rehabilitation plans in co- 
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operation with the State department 
of education. 

Residence and citizenship require- 
ments.—An analysis of the 1951 legis- 
lation reveals that few liberalizing 
changes in State residence provisions 
were made except those that were 
necessary because of changes to title 
IV of the Social Security Act. The 
Federal amendments specify that, 
effective July 1, 1952, State plans may 


not deny assistance to a child born * 


within 1 year immediately preceding 
the application, if the parent or other 
relative with whom the child is living 
has been a resident of the State for 1 
year immediately preceding the birth. 
Ten States 4 made legislative changes 
to bring their residence requirements 
in this program into conformity with 
the Federal provision. 

Nine States made other types of 
changes in their statutory provisions 
regarding residence. These changes 
were mainly concerned with legisla- 
tive policy affecting recipients who 
leave the State and with reciprocal 
arrangements among States for grant- 
ing assistance to such persons. Cali- 
fornia, for example, decided that con- 
tinued absence from the State by the 
recipient for a year or longer is prima 
facie evidence of intent of the reci- 
pient to have changed his residence 
to another State. 

Kansas modified the provisions gov- 
erning the payment of assistance to 
persons outside the State. The amend- 
ment provides that payments may be 
made for 12 months after an indi- 
vidual has left the State; it has been 
implemented by the State agency to 
provide payments beyond the 12- 
month period for persons who have 
not lost their Kansas residence. The 
Oregon law was amended to eliminate 
a provision that a recipient of aid to 
the blind obtain consent of the 
county public welfare commission for 
removal to another State. 

Michigan amended its old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind residence 
requirements to permit reciprocity 
with other States. New Hampshire re- 
vised its provisions concerning re- 
ciprocal agreements with other States 
to grant assistance to persons from 





4 Colorado, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, and Wyoming. 
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such other States who meet the New 
Hampshire eligibility requirements 
except residence. Wisconsin limited 
its l-year residence requirement by 
requiring that an applicant who comes 
to Wisconsin from another State will 
be ineligible until he meets the resi- 
dence requirements of the other State, 
unless Wisconsin has a reciprocal 
agreement with that State. 

South Dakota increased its resi- 
dence requirement in old-age assist- 
ance from 1 year to 5 years of the 
last 9, with 1 year immediately pre- 
ceding application. Utah incorporated 
in its law a uniform public assistance 
residence requirement of 1 year, with 
a provision for temporary assistance 
to persons who do not meet that re- 
quirement. 

Four States enacted legislation re- 
lating to citizenship requirements in 
their old-age assistance programs. 
Maryland and Illinois deleted the citi- 
zenship requirement from their law. 
In Arizona the effect of legislation 
was to increase from 10 years to 25 
years the length of time an alien has 
to reside in the United States to 
qualify for assistance in that State. 
Alaska, which had a citizenship re- 
quirement, now provides that anyone 
who has resided in the Territory since 
1935 may qualify for assistance. 


Medical Care 


Medical assistance provisions.—The 
1950 amendments to the public assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act 
also influenced State legislation with 
respect to the medical aspects of pub- 
lic assistance. Federal financial par- 
ticipation is now possible not only in 
money payments to the assistance 
recipient but also in payments made 
by the State in his behalf to suppliers 
of medical services. Such participa- 
tion is available to the extent that 
the total of the money payment and 
the payment for medical care does 
not exceed the specified maximums in 
the Federal act. 

Several States adopted legislation to 
take advantage of the new Federal 
provision. Maine, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and South Dakota amended their defi- 
nition of assistance to include pay- 
ments for medical care in behalf of 
individuals as well as money pay- 
ments to them. The State agency in 
Michigan is given authority to con- 


tract for the cost of hospitalization 
or medical care, or both, for recipients 
of assistance and to pay the cost di- 
rectly to the contractor. Massachu- 
setts amended its law to permit ven- 
dor payments for medical, visiting 
nurse, and convalescent and nursing-. 
home services in old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children. The 
State already had the authority to 
make vendor payments for hospita'i- 
zation and certain other services. 
Connecticut and Illinois also acted to 
permit medical care payments to ven- 
dors under the provisions of the new 
Federal amendment. The legislation 
enacted in these two States also looks 
toward the establishment of a pooled 
fund, from which payments for medi- 
cal care can be made with Federal 
financial participation. 

Minnesota enacted legislation pro- 
viding for medical care payments to 
vendors and authorized the assistance 
agency to establish methods for pre- 
payment plans for medical care, pro- 
vided that the recipient is not de- 
prived of free choice of vendor and 
the vendor is not deprived of payment 
on a fee-for-service basis. North 
Carolina authorized the State Medical 
Care Commission to contribute funds 
for indigent patients who are hospi- 
talized in approved hospitals. 

Some other States also. adopted. 
legislation relating to medical assist- 
ance. A law in Hawaii transferred the 
responsibility for providing medical 
care for assistance recipients to the 
Territorial health department. Simi- 
larly, a Washington law transferred 
the responsibility for providing medi- 
cal care to the State department of 
health; the State assistamce agency 
was given responsibility for determin- 
ing medical indigency. 

Minnesota enacted legislation relat- 
ing to county nursing homes. A county 
or any group of counties acting jointly 
may establish a county nursing home 
for the treatment of chronically ill or 
convalescent persons. The new law 
also provides that a county without a 
nursing home may purchase nursing- 
home care from another county. Wis- 
consin authorized the establishment 
of a system of county infirmaries, set 
up a method for their operation, and 
provided for reimbursement to the 
counties by the State. Of interest in 
the area of services for the aging is 








# North Carolina law that establishes 
a State boarding fund for the care of 
aged and infirm persons. Michigan 
legislation includes in the State’s defi- 
nition of medical care the services of 
a chiropodist and includes chiropody 
with other professions for whose serv- 
ices funds may be made available in 
public assistance grants. 

Patients in public medical institu- 
tions.—The Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950 made Federal financial 
participation available, for the first 
time, for State assistance payments 
to persons who are patients in public 
medical institutions for more than a 
temporary period. The act provides, 
however, that Federal participation 
is not available for payments made 
to patients in mental hospitals or to 
persons who have been diagnosed as 
having tuberculosis or a psychosis and, 
as a result, are patients in a medical 
institution. Under the impetus of 
the Federal amendment, 17 States 5 
amended their laws this year to pro- 
vide for assistance payments to be 
made to patients in public medical in- 
stitutions. 

From the information available, the 
1951 legislative sessions appear to be 
the first in recent years in which at 
least one State has not enacted legis- 
lation providing for payments to 
persons in public domiciliary institu- 
tions. Federal aid is not available in 
connection with such payments, and 
this year the emphasis seems to have 
been on providing assistance to per- 
sons in public medical institutions in 
order to qualify for Federal financial 
participation. 


Safeguarding Information 

Provisions in the Social Security 
Act have required all States to estab- 
lish methods to safeguard the infor- 
mation about public assistance recipi- 
ents and to use such information only 
for purposes of administering the 
program. These provisions were un- 
der critical scrutiny in the legislatures 
of several States, and the resulting 
legislation in a few States attracted 
Nation-wide attention. 

In Indiana, legislation was passed, 


5 Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 


over the veto of the Governor, that 
provided that certain information 
about assistance recipients was to be 
made available to specified county 
officials and was to be open for public 
inspection in the offices of the county 
auditors. When this legislation was 
formally submitted to the Federal 
Security Agency, a hearing was held 
by the Administrator to determine 
whether the Indiana plans for old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind, with the 
provision included, would be in con- 
formity with the Social Security Act. 
On the basis of the hearing, the Ad- 
ministrator determined that such 
legislation prevented the approval of 
plans under the Social Security Act, 
and, effective July 20, 1951, further 
Federal grants to the State were with- 
held. The validity of the Administra- 
tor’s action was upheld by the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Columbia on September 7, 1951. 

Illinois and Alabama enacted some- 
what similar provisions, although the 
legislation specifies that information 
about assistance recipients may be re- 
leased to the public only if it can be 
done without the loss of Federal 
funds. Legislation comparable to the 
Indiana law was passed by the Florida 
Legislature but was vetoed by the 
Governor. 

The legislatures of these four States 
and of two others—Georgia and Okla- 
homa—also memorialized the Con- 
gress to delete from the Social Se- 
curity Act the provisions that have 
required the States to safeguard in- 
formation about assistance recipi- 
ents. The Missouri Legislature, on 
the other hand, strengthened its 
statutory provisions regarding the 
safeguarding of information by mak- 
ing such provisions specifically ap- 
plicable to aid to dependent children 
and aid to the disabled, in addi- 
tion to old-age assistance. California 


6 Subsequently, the Congress inserted in 
the Revenue Act of 1951 (Public Law 183, 
approved October 20) a section specifying 
that grants under titles I, IV, X, and XIV 
may not be withheld from States that 
have by legislative action provided the 
conditions under which public access may 
be had to records of disbursement or pay- 
ments of public assistance, if such legisla- 
tion prohibits the use of information ob- 
tained through such access for commercial 
or political purposes. 





strengthened its law by making it 
illegal for any person to obtain or 
have in his possession, except in the 
course of official duty, an official list 
of applicants for and recipients of 
public assistance or one compiled 
from official sources. 


Other Significant Provisions 
Notice to law-enforcement officials. 


_—A new plan requirement was intro- 


duced into the program for aid to de- 
pendent children by the Federal 
amendments. Effective July 1, 1952, 
the State plans must provide for 
prompt notice to the appropriate law- 
enforcement officials when aid to de- 
pendent children is granted with re- 
spect to a child who has been deserted 
or abandoned by a parent. Many 
States have found it possible to 
amend their plan in this respect with- 
out legislation. Special legislation was 
enacted in some States, including 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 

Standards for institutions—The 
1950 amendments specify that, effec- 
tive July 1, 1953, any State granting 
assistance to persons in private or 
public institutions must establish or 
designate a State authority or au- 
thorities that shall be responsible for 
establishing and maintaining stand- 
ards for such institutions. 

Five States enacted legislation in 
this area. California legislation pro- 
vides that the State department of 
public health shall prescribe and 
promulgate standards for public med- 
ical institutions and certify to the 
State department of social welfare 
that such institutions meet the stand- 
ards. Michigan now defines the homes 
for the aged requiring a license from 
the department of social welfare as 
“convalescent homes, and homes for 
the aged,” rather than merely 
“homes,” as formerly. Another law 
adds medical institutions to the list 
of those that the State agency must 
“approve” if recipients are to receive 
assistance while residing there. 

New Hampshire legislation makes 
it possible for the State welfare 
agency to secure information from 
the department of health regarding 
the conduct and operation of institu- 
tions and homes. The law further 
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takes from the agency’s responsibili- 
ties the inspection of public institu- 
tions; the agency continues to license 
and supervise certain institutions. 

New York’s new multiple residence 
law establishes minimum standards 
of fire protection, safety, and sanita- 
tion for multiple dwellings, which 
are defined to include convalescent 
and nursing homes. Washington pro- 
vided for the licensing and regulation 
of nursing homes by the State health 
department. Wisconsin established a 
State licensing and crediting system 
for nursing homes, and designated 
the State board of health as the 
standard-setting authority for private 
nursing homes. 

It is not surprising that the volume 
of legislation in this fleld was not 
especially heavy in 1951. The require- 
ments of the Federal law do not be- 
come effective until July 1, 1953. 
Thus States that do not now have 
legislation for the establishment and 
maintenance of standards for insti- 
tutions have considerable time to put 
such legislation on the statute books. 
Also, many States already have legis- 
lation providing for some kind of 
standard-setting authority, more or 
less comprehensive in nature, for in- 
stitutions. According to the informa- 
tion available to the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, 43 States had such au- 
thority as of September 1, 1951. 

Right to apply, prompt payment of 
assistance, and fair hearings—In 
other areas, too, Federal legislation 
enacted in 1950 was reflected in the 
State legislation. The Federal act, 
as amended, specifically requires that 
each person who believes himself 
eligible shall have the right to apply 
for assistance and that, if he is eligi- 
ble, he is to receive assistance 
promptly. The Federal provisions 
with respect to fair hearings were 
amended to require the States to af- 
ford a fair hearing to anyone whose 
application for aid had not been 
acted upon with reasonable prompt- 
ness. Although nearly all States were 
able without legislative action to 
amend their plans to comply with the 
new Federal requirements, a few 
amended their laws. 

Alaska, Colorado, Maine, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Nebraska made various 
changes in their laws—to assure the 
opportunity to apply, to provide that 
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assistance be paid promptly, or to 
provide that a fair hearing be made 
available to persons whose application 
is not acted upon with reasonable 
promptness. In addition, a law 
enacted in Nevada specifically elimi- 
nated some legislative handicaps to 
the efficient handling of applications. 
Maine amended its aid to dependent 
children law to provide for speedier 
handling of the applications that are 
received by local town officials. Simi- 
lar action was taken in Wyoming, 
where the law was amended to au- 
thorize the counties to approve assist- 
ance payments without previous State 
approval. 

California made several changes 
affecting the application process. One 
new law states that the public assist- 
ance laws shall be administered fairly, 
so that all eligible applicants receive 
assistance promptly, with due con- 
sideration of their needs and the 
safeguarding of public funds. An- 
other law permits county boards of 
supervisors to delegate to the county 
welfare director their authority to 
grant, deny, discontinue, or change 
public assistance grants. In aid to 
dependent children and aid to the 
blind, the former provisions to the 
effect that counties shall have 90 days 
to investigate eligibility are deleted 
from the law. Legislation in this 
State also prohibits anyone connected 
with the administration of aid to the 
blind from dictating to the recipient 
how he may spend his grant. 

In Nebraska, legislation was enacted 
that reduces from 3 weeks to 2 weeks 
the minimum time that must elapse 
between the filing for a hearing and 
the holding of the hearing. Missouri 
eliminated a provision that assistance 
be continued while an appeal is pend- 
ing and now provides for reinstate- 
ment and retroactive payment to the 
date assistance was terminated if the 
appeal is sustained. The authority of 
the Michigan State Welfare Depart- 
ment to establish waiting lists was 
abolished by legislation. 

Liens, recoveries, and penalty pro- 
visions —During 1951, as in other re- 
cent years, the States showed con- 
siderable interest in legislation pro- 
viding for the recovery of assistance 
granted from the estate of deceased 
recipients and thus reducing their 
public assistance costs. Many States 


now have laws thai establish the con- 
ditions under which a recovery will 
be made for assistance paid. In the 
sessions just ended, 11 States enacted 
legislation relating to liens and recov- 
eries. For some States, this was the 
first legislation of this type; other 
States amended existing laws. 

North Carolina created, for the first 
time, a lien on the property of assist- 
ance recipients. New York, also for 
the first time, established a lien on 
the property of applicants and recipi- 
ents who are responsible relatives of 
children receiving aid to dependent 
children. 

Georgia established a procedure for 
recovering from the estate of old-age 
assistance recipients the amount of 
assistance they had received. This 
claim is subordinate only to prior 
liens and funeral expenses up to $200 
a year. The law outlines the proce- 
dure for the filing of the liens. Legis- 
lation in Hawaii also establishes, for 
the first time, a lien in the old-age 
assistance program. 

Ohio legislation, amending the old- 
age assistance laws, abolishes the 
State agency’s authority to accept in 
trust any property owned by a recipi- 
ent. Legislation establishes a manda- 
tory lien, however, on any and all 
real property of the recipient or his 
or her spouse, whether that property 
is presently owned or subsequently 
acquired. This lien takes the place of 
the trust mortgages on real estate 
that were formerly accepted by the 
State agency. 

Tennessee increased from $100 to 
$250 the exemption allowed for fu- 
neral expenses in connection with 
recoveries from the estate of deceased 
recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind. Connecticut modi- 
fied its public assistance law to make 
possible the recovery from the estate 
of deceased recipients the value of 
assistance granted in the form of a 
vendor payment for medical care; 
previously, the recovery was limited 
to assistance granted in the form of 
a money payment. 

The role of the judge of the district 
court in Wyoming, in making a re- 
covery from the estate of deceased 
recipients, was modified by new leg- 
islation. He is now to review all claims 
of the State welfare department 
against the estates of recipients, and 
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payment from the estate is to be at 
his discretion. Previously, the re- 
covery had been mandatory on the 
court. Another change in the Wyom- 
ing old-age assistance law provides 
that no recovery is to be made in the 
event that the real or personal prop- 
erty of the deceased recipient is 
needed for the support, maintenance, 
or education of a spouse, minor child, 
or other dependent. 

Florida, Hawaii, Maine, Maryland, 
Oklahoma, and Oregon enacted pro- 
visions relating to penalties for fraud 
or to the recovery of assistance il- 
legally received. The Florida law also 
establishes penalties against an em- 
ployee who fails to report evidence 
of ineligibility or fraud. 


Organization and 
Administration 


The 1951 legislatures made several 
important organizational changes in 
the structure of State public assist- 
ance agencies. Delaware established 
a department of public welfare that 
will administer all public welfare pro- 
grams except the programs for the 
blind; while previously each category 
was administered separately, now 
only the Commission for the Blind 
continues as a separate agency. A 
board of welfare, appointed by the 
Governor and consisting of 12 mem- 
bers, controls the new department 
and appoints its director. 

In Arizona, legislation provided for 
merging into one agency the depart- 
ments of public welfare, public health, 
and institutions and the Parole 
Board. This act, however, has not 
gone into effect because of the filing 
of a petition for a referendum. 
Whether the reorganization will be- 
come effective is dependent upon a 
popular vote at the next general elec- 
tion. 

Florida enacted a reorganization 
law that creates a State department 
of public welfare. Under the new 
legislation the State board retains its 
administrative functions and, in ad- 
dition, has the responsibility for ap- 
pointing the State welfare director 
and for prescribing his duties and 
functions. Formerly, the director was 
appointed by the Governor. The dis- 
trict pattern of organization is re- 
tained, and the membership of the 
district welfare boards is enlarged 
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to include at least two members from 
each county in a district. 

Under new legislation in Georgia 
the crippled children’s services pro- 
gram was transferred from the State 
department of public welfare to the 
State department of health. 

The composition of State and local 
welfare boards and the members’ 
term of office were the subject of 
legislation in three States. Wisconsin 
amended an earlier law to provide 
that appointments to the State wel- 
fare board shall be made on the basis 
of recognized and demonstrated in- 
terest in and knowledge of the prob- 
lems of public welfare. The president 
of the Wisconsin Public Welfare As- 
sociation was also designated to be a 
member of the nominating panel. 
The term of office for the members 
of the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
was changed from 4 years, with over- 
lapping periods of service, to 2 years, 
with all members to be appointed in 
January of the odd-numbered years. 
The Indiana law now provides that 
no elected official shall serve as a 
member of a county welfare board. 

Other significant provisions relat- 
ing to organization and administra- 
tion were adopted. In Alaska, legis- 
lation redefining the duties of the 
agency makes several changes. The 
State agency is authorized to ad- 
minister not only old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid 
to the blind but all other assistance 
programs for which funds may there- 
after be available. The agency is 
directed to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government by adopting plans 
that would make the Territory eligi- 
ble for Federal funds for public as- 
sistance. Authority is available to 
permit the agency to enter into re- 
ciprocal agreements regarding public 
assistance, welfare services, and in- 
stitutions. 

The California Legislature, in an 
effort to bring about a further co- 
ordination of the State programs for 
the blind, established a coordinating 
council that will make recommenda- 
tions to the legislature. Another law 
requires each county with 250 or more 
blind recipients to establish a special 
bureau for the blind. 

In Massachusetts, where the town 
or city is the unit of local adminis- 
tration, legislation authorizes direct 


State administration of old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, 
and general assistance in one town. 
Another law passed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature provides for State 
administration of old-age assistance 
to persons without settlement who 
were in a State hospital on December 
1, 1950. 

Iowa, Hawaii, and Wyoming 
enacted legislation relating to the 
procedure to be followed in the prom- 
ulgation of rules and regulations by 
the State agencies. The term “rule” 
in Wisconsin has been defined by leg- 
islation as having the effect of law. 
The legislation further establishes the 
procedures for the establishment of 
rules. In Texas, new legislation re- 
quires that all State agencies file with 
the secretary of state a copy of any 
agreement they make with the Fed- 
eral Government. Provisions for the 
destruction of public records were 
enacted by Alaska, California, Mis- 
souri, and New York. 

In past sessions the legislatures of 
several States have authorized studies 
and investigations of various State 
departments, including departments 
of public welfare. Various kinds of 
studies were authorized in a number 
of States this year, including Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
York, South Dakota, Texas, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
The legislatures in Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, and Wisconsin au- 
thorized studies of the problems of 
the aging, and New York also au- 
thorized a study of Federal-State re- 
lations in the administration of Fed- 
erally aided welfare programs. 


Fiscal Provisions 


Colorado increased from 75 percent 
to 85 percent the State funds for 
county administrative expenses in all 
programs, and it also consolidated all 
county public welfare funds into one 
common county welfare fund. Con- 
necticut legislation relieves the local 
units of government of the responsi- 
bility of contributing toward the cost 
of aid to dependent children, previ- 
ously fixed at three-tenths of the cost. 

Washington established a legisla- 
tive budgetary committee with powers 
to examine and study admihistrative 

(Continued on page 28) 
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State Unemployment Insurance Legislation, 


1951 


Amendments to the State employment security laws were 
considered by the 46 State legislatures that met in 1951 and by 
Congress for the District of Columbia. Of these States, only four 
failed to change their law in some respect. In the amendments 
that were enacted, a trend toward improving benefit provisions 
is evident, with the emphasis placed generally on increasing 
the amount of weekly benefits. The more significant amend- 
ments are described in the following article. 


in 1951, and all of them con- 

sidered proposals to amend their 
employment security laws. In addi- 
tion, Congress had before it proposed 
changes in the District of Columbia 
law. California, where legislative ac- 
tivity concerning unemployment in- 
surance was greatest, considered 218 
bills, while Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas each had only one bill before 
the legislature. 

The legislatures of Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Wyoming ad- 
journed without changing their laws. 
Six of the 42 States that did enact 
amendments made relatively minor 
changes in their laws, while Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, and New York re- 
vised their laws materially. The more 
important amendments are described 
in this article and are included in 
the summary table showing the bene- 
fit provisions in the State unemploy- 
ment insurance iaws as of December 
1, 1951. Some of the amendments are 
not fully effective, however, until 
some time in 1952. 


Peis ssi, a State legislatures met 


Coverage 


Little interest was shown in ex- 
tending the coverage of the employ- 
ment security laws. Minor inclusions 
and exclusions from the definition of 
employment were enacted in 10 
States. Bills to extend coverage to 
smaller firms were introduced in 
several States but failed to pass. 
Amendments extending the coverage 
of agricultural labor were introduced 
in Arizona and California; neither 
bill was adopted. On the other hand, 
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amendments that widen the exclusion 
of agricultural labor were enacted in 
both California and Missouri. 

Only 19 States 1 have amended the 
definitions of “employment” and 
“wages” to take account of the new 
definitions in the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, and not all 
of these States amended the defini- 
tions to be completely consistent with 
the Federal definitions. Thus the 
basis of the Federal unemployment 
tax will, in some instances, be broader 
and, in others, narrower than that of 
the unemployment insurance tax un- 
der State laws. 


Benefit Provisions 


More than half the States amended 
their benefit provisions in one or 
more ways. Most of the amendments 
increased benefits, at least for some 
claimants. Changes in the benefit 
formula in a few States, however, 
mean reduced benefits for certain 
claimants or exclusion of claimants 
who would have been eligible under 
the former provisions. 

Base period and benefit year.—Six 
States amended the definition of base 
period—the worker’s period of cov- 
ered employment that is used in de- 
termining his benefit rights. Missouri 
substituted a 4-quarter for an 8-quar- 
ter base period. Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York changed from 
a “uniform” calendar year base pe- 
riod to “individual” periods related 
to the date of individual claimants’ 
unemployment. Hawaii and Ohio, 


1 Alabama, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. 


which had individual base periods 
with a lag period of 3 to almost 6 
months, along with Colorado reduced 
the lag to less than 3 months by pro- 
viding as the base period the last four 
completed calendar quarters immedi- 
ately preceding the first day of an 
individual’s benefit year. New York 
eliminated all but 1 week’s lag be- 
tween the base period and the benefit 
year by defining the base period as 
the 52 consecutive weeks ending on 
the Sunday immediately preceding 
the filing of a valid original claim. 
Massachusetts’ new base period is the 
most recent 4 quarters ending not 
less than 4 months before the begin- 
ning of the benefit year. All these 
States except Massachusetts and Mis- 
souri will get wage reports from em- 
ployers only after a claim has been 
filed. 

The New York definition of a 
“valid original claim” that starts a 
benefit year is more restrictive than 
that of most other States in that it 
requires that such a claim must be 
filed by a claimant who not only 
meets the qualifying requirements for 
benefits (the usual definition) but 
who also is not subject to any dis- 
qualification or suspension of bene- 
fits. If a claimant is disqualified for 
a specified number of weeks for mis- 
conduct or for a voluntary separation 
without good cause, he cannot file 
a valid claim until the disqualification 
runs out. At that time some of his 
early weeks of employment will have 
passed out of the base period. In 
some cases his benefit rights would 
be eliminated; in others, reduced. 

Qualifying wages or employment.— 
All States require that an individual 
must have earned a specified amount 
of wages or must have worked for a 
certain period of time within his base 
period, or both, to qualify for bene- 
fits. 

Fourteen States amended the min- 
imum qualifying wages or employ- 
ment requirement. In most instances 
the form of the requirement was re- 
tained, and the minimum amount of 
wages or employment required was 
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increased. In New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, the qualifying wage equal to 
a multiple of the weekly benefit 
amount was increased when the min- 
imum weekly benefit amount was 
raised. Alabama increased qualifying 
wages from 30 to 35 times the weekly 
benefit amount; with a change in 
the minimum weekly benefit, this 
means an increase from $120 to $210. 
In New Hampshire and North Caro- 
lina, with annual wage formulas, the 
minimum flat qualifying wage was 
increased along with the minimum 
weekly benefit. IDllinois, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island increased 
their flat qualifying wage require- 
ments—Illinois from $300 to $400, 
Massachusetts from $150 to $500, and 
Rhode Island from $100 to $300. 
Illinois and Rhode Island increased 
maximum potential benefits for the 
claimant with the minimum qualify- 
ing wages, rather than his weekly 
benefit. 

South Dakota changed from a flat 
wage requirement of $125 to one and 
one-half times the high-quarter 
wages. New York, which had required 
that to be eligible a worker must 
have earned 30 times his weekly ben- 
efit amount, now provides that he 
must have had at least 20 weeks of 
employment at an average wage of 
at least $15. Ohio retained the same 
dollar amount of earnings ($240) but 
increased the accompanying weeks 
of employment from 14 to 20. Mis- 
souri changed from a requirement of 
40 times the weekly benefit amount in 
3 quarters of an 8-quarter base 
period to one of earnings in 2 quarters 
with no minimum amount specified, 
and, to prevent an individual from 
establishing a second benefit year 
based only on earnings in the lag 
pericd between the base period and 
the beginning of the first benefit year, 
added the requirement that a claim- 
ant must have earned in insured 
work an amount equal to five times 
his weekly benefit amount after the 
beginning of the preceding benefit 
year. California amended its law to 
provide that lag-period wages can be 
used as qualifying wages for a second 
benefit year only if within the first 
benefit year the claimant earned 
enough wages to qualify. 

Waiting period—North Carolina 
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deleted the waiting-period provision, 
making the third State that now re- 
quires no waiting period of noncom- 
pensable unemployment before bene- 
fits are payable. Wisconsin reduced 
the waiting period from 2 weeks to 1 
week, leaving only two States with an 
initial waiting period of 2 weeks of 
total unemployment. Massachusetts, 
Missouri, and Tennessee changed 
from 1 week of total unemployment 
or 2 weeks of partial unemployment 
to 1 week of total or partial unem- 
ployment. Only five States require 
two or more weeks of partial unem- 
ployment. 

Maximum weekly benefit amount.— 
By and large, changes made in the 
benefit formula during the 1951 State 
legislative sessions took the form of 
increasing the maximum weekly ben- 
efit amount rather than extending 
the potential duration of benefits. 
This emphasis on weekly benefits was 
to be expected in view of the con- 
tinuing increase in the cost of living 
and the prospect that in the next few 
years unemployment will probably be 
sporadic and of short duration. 

The 1951 sessions saw the establish- 
ment of the first $30 basic maximum 
weekly benefit (six States) and the 
elimination of the last under-$20 
benefit. With the increase of the 
maximum weekly amount in Florida 
from $15 to $20, it is now possible 
for some claimants in every State to 
qualify for a weekly benefit of $20. 
Twenty-two States ? raised the max- 
imum weekly benefit amount by in- 
creases ranging from $2.00 to $7.50. 
When all amendments become effec- 
tive, 51 percent of the workers who 
were in covered employment in 1950 
will be protected by the laws of the 
13 States that provide for a basic 
maximum benefit of $27 or more. 
Under the 1950 laws, only Kansas, 
with 0.8 percent of the Nation’s cov- 
ered workers, allowed a weekly bene- 
fit of more than $26. 

Colorado, which did not change the 
normal maximum weekly benefit, pro- 
vided an increase of 25 percent in 
the computed weekly benefit for all 


2 Alabama, Alaska, Florida, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 





claimants who have been employed in 
the State by covered employers for 
five consecutive years in which they 
have earned wages in excess of 
$1,000 per year and have received no 
benefits. For such claimants, the 
maximum is $28.50. 

Utah repealed the provision in- 
creasing or decreasing the weekly 
benefits according to the “cost-of- 
living” index and increased its nor- 
mal maximum weekly benefit from 
$20.00 to $27.50. While the weekly 
benefit will be the same or higher 
for many claimants who would have 
been limited by the former adjusted 
maximum ($25), the repeal of the 
cost-of-living adjustment will reduce 
the weekly benefit of most individ- 
uals with benefit amounts less than 
$25. 

Since 1949, the maximum weekly 
benefit in Kansas has been 50 per- 
cent of the average weekly wage paid 
to employees in insured work during 
a 12-month period ending on June 
30; the 1951 legislature provided that 
this amount cannot exceed $28. 

Dependents’ allowances.—No State 
added dependents’ allowances. Of 
the 11 States with such allowances, 
Alaska, Michigan, North Dakota, and 
Ohio increased the maximum basic 
weekly benefit and thus the maxi- 
mum augmented benefit. Since in 
Alaska the maximum dependents’ al- 
lowances are 60 percent of basic ben- 
efits, the maximum allowances were 
also increased, from $15 to $18. The 
maximum weekly benefits for claim- 
ants who have the maximum de- 
pendents’ allowances in the 11 States 
providing such allowances are: 


Massachusetts .. $25 + $2 per dependent 
child up to average 

weekly wage 
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Minimum weekly benefits.—Nine of 
the 22 States that increased maxi- 
mum weekly benefits increased the 
minimum weekly benefit also, al- 
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though few claimants will be affected 
by such changes under present wage 
and employment conditions. The in- 
crease was $5 in New Mexico and 
Utah; $2 in Alabama, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and 
South Dakota; and $1 in New Hamp- 
shire and North Carolina. Missouri 
retained its minimum of 50 cents but 
provided that total benefits payable 
will be paid in amounts of $5 instead 
of $3. By increasing the qualifying 
wages required for receipt of benefits, 
Massachusetts automatically raised 
the minimum weekly benefit from $6 
to $7. Basic minimum weekly bene- 
fit amounts now range from $3 in 
Mississippi to $15 in Oregon, with 
$10—the amount most frequently 
used in 12 States. 

The fact that only 10 States in- 


creased the basic minimum weekly 
benefit is understandable, since dur- 
ing 1950 only 2 percent of the Na- 
tion’s claimants were entitled to the 
minimum weekly rate provided under 
State laws while more than half the 
claimants were entitled to benefits 
at the maximum rate. 

Weekly benefit formulas.—Most of 
the States use a formula for com- 
puting weekly benefits that bases 
the amount on wages in the quarter 
of the base period in which wages 
were highest, since this quarter most 
nearly reflects full-time work. While 
most of the States merely extended 
their present formula for determin- 
ing the weekly benefit amount to ar- 
rive at the new maximum, Arizona 
and North Dakota decreased the 
fraction of high-quarter earnings 


used to determine the weekly benefit 
amount. Both these States provide 
for dependents’ allowances, and the 
use of a smaller fraction of high- 
quarter wages makes such allowances 
more effective. Nebraska increased 
benefits by changing its high-quarter 
fraction from 1/25 to a weighted 
schedule of 1/20 to 1/23. 

Two States with annual-wage for- 
mulas made adjustments in the 
amount of wages required for speci- 
fied weekly amounts: Oregon, in lib- 
eralizing its duration formula, reduced 
the wage requirement for each weekly 
benefit; North Carolina, in increasing 
its uniform potential duration, in- 
creased the required wages for weekly 
benefits up to $13 but lowered the 
required wages for benefits of $13 and 
above. 
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kate jor ape Sariod | (traction of high- | | ployment—earn- | }Se-neriod ware l 
— quarter ? wages ings allowance ¢ | —A my Weeks of | Weeks of 
unless otherwise ‘ni tery ey | total un- | | total un- 
soe toh Minimum 3} Maximum # otherwise indi- | Amount 3 | .. | Amount ?/ © 
indicated) cated) | — =| — 
Big Sig eg i = oe: roe 
Nev. .__....|30times wba......|1/25, plus $3 for! $8.00-11.00 $25.00-37.00/ $3... . Jr catia oaplhh fe $80.00 10 2650-962! 26 
| each dependent} 
| upto6% of high-| | | 
quarter wages. } | 
es ea le ITPA MR Annual wage for-| 7.00) 28.00)$3. Uniform Jel 182.00 26 728 28 
mula; weighted) | 
schedule 2.3%-| | 
1.27%. | | } } 
N. J. ---|25 times wha --- -.. "ea ooo 10.00} kT °° TE 100.00) 510 676 26 
N. Mex.....|30, times wha and/1/26_.........-.-- 10.00) eS USES | RE 120.00} 12 600 24 
156 in 1 quarter. 
Pe Bccaies 30 times wba and/1/23 (effective ben- 10. 00] og & eer Uniform = 260.00 2 | 676 26 
$100 in 1 quarter} efit years begin- \(effective | | (effective 
(effective benefit} ning 12/31/51, | benefit | benefit 
year beginning) 67%-52% of | years be- | years be- 
12/31/51,20weeks| average weekly ginning | ginning 
of ey fap wage). eee? eee | 
at average of $15). ‘ 7 
+ RN $250...... = Dinetbishaies Annual wage for- 7.00 30.00/$2_.__. A ES. | Uniform 182.00 26 780) 26 
mula; weighted 
— 2.8%- | 
1.0%. 
N. Dak..... 30 times wba «nd/1/24, pius $1 or $2 7.00-9.00) 25.00-31.00/$3_.............-.- | Uniform - - .-...... 140.00) 20 | 500-620) 20 
wages in 2 quar- per “ fie | ql | 
ters. sc ie $2-6. | 
Othe. nncicn 14 (effective benefit ite 1/24, plus$2.50} 10.00-12.50] 25.00-30.00/$2._.............-.|2/3 (effective ben-| 160.00) 16 650-780 26 
years beginning) for each depend (effective efit years begin-|(effective |(effective (effective 
1/1/52, 20) calen-| ent up to $5. benefit | ning 1/1/52, 1/2).| ng | — A 
dar weeks of em- years be- | | years years years be- 
ployment; ginning | | ginning ginning ginning 
and $80 in 1 quar- | 1/1/52, | 1/1/52, 1/1/52, 1/1/82, 
ter $28.00— | $120.00). | 12). $728-858). 
. 33.00). | 
eS 20 times wba -_-..._. ESS Ss 6.00 DE a nciticncinwdcide | se 40.00 6+ 4s4 22 
ie os.558 | Se eA Annual wage for- 15.00 25.00)$2.......--..-.--.- Fe rae Shes: | 133.00 8+ 650 26 
mula; weighted) | | 
oy 3.75%-| 
1.37%. | | 
RRS Be 30 times wba 1/25... So ae | 10.00} Pc chccnnscensncsce Vekus schedule} 130.00) 13 780) 26 
a ee ae ES ee SSE See | 10.0 25.00|$5 Mitac siwcdcais Whack schedule| 104.00) 10+ 650 26 
| c ‘70+ | 
| SORES se ei" whe, mndii/00: ..........-.<. wane WHS... ...........+2- | Uniform.-.....-..- 90.00} 18 360 18 
100 in 1 quarter. | | 
8. Dak...... $225 and $150 in 1/1/20-1/23.......... 8.00) aN 8 |We ighte d se hedule| 80.00) #10 440 20 
uarter and 14% 36 %-22%. 
times high-quar- | 
ter wages. | | 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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New York changed its method of 
determining benefit amounts from a 
fraction of high-quarter earnings to 
a percentage of the average weekly 
wage. The average weekly wage is to 
be computed by dividing the claim- 
ant’s -base-period wages with his 
most recent employer by the total 
number of weeks of employment with 
that employer if he had at least 20 
such weeks; otherwise, weekly bene- 
fits are based on weeks of employ- 
ment and earnings with all base- 
period employers. Weeks of employ- 
ment in which the claimant earned 
less than $15 are excluded from the 
computations unless fewer than 20 
weeks of employment remain after 
such exclusion. 

Benefits for partial unemployment. 
—Nine States increased the payments 


for weeks of partial unemployment 
under formulas where the amount 
paid for a week of partial unemploy- 
ment is the weekly benefit amount 
less any wages earned in the week in 
excess of a specified amount. These 
nine States include two (Hawaii and 
Rhode Island) that made no other 
change in weekly benefits. Hawaii 
enacted an earnings allowance of 
$2. Arizona, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee increased the earnings 
allowance from $3 to $5, and Wash- 
ington raised it from $5 to $8. Rhode 
Island increased the amount of earn- 
ings disregarded from $3 earned on 
odd jobs or subsidiary work to $5 
earned in any work. Idaho changed 
its allowance from $5 to half the in- 
dividual’s weekly benefit—that is, 
from $5 to $12.50; Missouri changed 


from 1/6 of wages earned in the 
week to $4. 


Duration of Benefits 


Only eight of the 22 States that in- 
creased the maximum weekly benefit 
amount in 1951 also increased the 
maximum duration of benefits, prob- 
ably because of the present expecta- 
tion that, for most claimants, bene- 
fits will be of short duration. Five of 
these eight States increased maxi- 
mum duration to 26 weeks, an in- 
crease of 6 weeks for Idaho, North 
Carolina, and Utah,’ 3 weeks for New 
Hampshire, and 2 weeks for Pennsyl- 
vania. Missouri and New Mexico in- 


3’ The normal maximum duration of 25 
weeks had been reduced by the increase 
of weekly (but not annual) benefits under 
the cost-of-living adjustment. 
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State or aa in (fraction of high- 
period quarter ? wages 
| unless otherwise 
indicated) 
Tenn ...30 (25 if wha is $5)/1/21-1/25__.......- 
times wha and 
$50in1 quarter. | | 
Tex......... $200 and wages in 2)1/2 Rh ee LA 
quarters. 
Utah -- .. 19 weeks of employ- a. 
ment and $368 
base-period 
wages. 
VOce ../30 times wba and/1/18-1/26 


$50 in 1 quarter. 


Va .--|25 (20 if whe is $5)|1/25.............. 
times wha. 
Wash_...... $600__............./Annual wage for- 
mula; weighted 
schedule 1.7%- 
1.2%. 
W. Va .. $300 .|Annual wage for- 


mula; weighted 
schedule 2.7%- 


| 1.0%. 
Wis. . 14 weeks of employ-'68%-51% of aver- 
ment at $12 or) age weekly wage. 
more. 


Wyo .. 25 times wba and/1/20, plus $3 for 
$70 in 1 quarter. | each dependent 
| up to8% of high- 

quarter wages. 
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| 
For total unemployment Weekly payment Minimum Maximum 
hustle _| 1 for partial unem- Computation | 
(fraction of total | 
| ployment—earn- | }oce-neriod wage 
ir.gs allowance 4 | | Weeks of Weeks of 
credits unless total un- total un- 
Minimum * | Maximum ! otherwise indi- | Amount?) lo Amount ? 
cated) | employ- employ- 
|. ment ment 
on ae “PEt. amenigge é 
$5.00 $22.00|$5.........------ _.|Uniform.......--- $110.00 22 $484 22 
| | 
7.00 aONUNOl. 252). 2s ee)... Ue 40.00) 55+ 480 “4 
10.00 wae 2 Weighted schedule} 160.00, *16 715 26 
in percentage of, / 
average State 
wage (43%- 
31%). | 
6.00 , FR ier tee What. 2.02. 2ccen pe 20 500 20 
5.00 , | SE ERER SET Pent ap ore et reve yar 6 320 16 
10.00 30.00/$8......------- _| Weighted s schedule! 150.00) 15 780 26 
| 25%-31%. | 
| 
8.00 ee ae Unite... tities 184.00) 23 575 23 
9.00 30. 00 Wha, if wages less'7/10 weeks of em- 90.00! 10 795 26+ 
than 1/2 wha; 1/2 ployment. 
| wha if wages are 
| at least 1/2 wha. | 
700-10.00| 26.00-S1.00/98....222......2 220 l/E 22 -namnnnete am 6 500-620 20 
| | 











! Weekly benefit amount abbreviated in columns as wba. 

2 The fraction of high-quarter wages applies between the minimum and max- 
imum amounts. When State uses a weighted table, approximate fractions are 
figured at midpoint of brackets between minimum and maximum. When 
dependents’ allowances are provided, the fraction applies to the basic benefit 
amount. With annual wage formula, fraction is minimum and maximum 
percentage used in any wage bracket. With average weekly wage formula 
percentage is figured at midpoint of the highest and lowest closed wage brackets, 

+ When two amounts are given, higher includes dependents’ allowances except 
in Colorado, where higher amount includes 25 percent additional for claimants 
employed in Colorado by covered employers for 5 consecutive years with wages 
in excess of $1,000 per year and no benefits received; weeks of duration for such 
claimants increased to 26 weeks. Higher figure for minimum weekly benefit 
amount includes maximum allowance for one dependent at minimum weekly 

amount. In the District of Columbia same maximum with or without depend- 
ents. Maximum augmented payment to individuals with dependents not 
shown for Massachusetts since any figure presented would be based on an as- 
sumed maximum number of oe geen (highest paid $51). 

‘ Payment for weeks of partial unemployment equals wba less earnings in the 
week in excess of the specified allowance. In all States with dependents’ al- 
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lowances except Michigan, a claimant receives full allowance for weeks of partial 
conn a ga in Michigan, claimant eligible for 44 wba gets 4% dependents’ 
allowances 

‘If qualifying wages are concentrated largely or tr a in the mm quarter, 
yeaity Sense for claimants with minimum q ape wd 
than the minimum shown and yi ——— fen Bt a are Ld than mini 
mum weeks of benefitsshown. In A laware, and or ad 18 ‘weeks, statutory 
minimum; in Illinois and U statutory minimum of 10 
spectively, not applicable at weekly benefit amoun! 

6 Maximum potential benefits limited to $400 for p weet a with benefit years 
beginning prior to April 1, 1951, hence maximum weeks of yey are reduced 
for claimants with redetermined weekly benefit amounts of $21 to $27. 

7 If the benefit is less than $5, the Cenetitn toe band ot the thovetset Wa Week; 
no qualifying wages and no miminum specified. 

§No hh benefits ‘paid, but earnings not exceeding of greater of $7 or 1 day’s 
work of 8 hours are disregarded for total unemploymen’ 

* Waiting period is 4 “effective days”’ a “in 1-4 weeks. Partial 
benefits are \4 of weekly benefit amount for 1 to 3 effective days. ‘‘Effective 
day”’ is defined as the fourth and ome subsequent day of total unemployment 
in a week for which not more than $30 is paid. 
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creased maximum duration from 20 
to 24 weeks, and Tennessee, from 20 
to 22 weeks. Three of these eight 
States—New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee—have annual 
wage formulas with uniform duration 
so that claimants at all benefit levels 
may gain from the increased dura- 
tion; in New Hampshire and Ten- 
nessee and in the higher benefit 
brackets in North Carolina the in- 
creased duration requires no increase 
in base-period wages. New Mexico 
continued its duration fraction of 2/5 
of base-period wages, and Pennsyl- 
vania liberalized its duration formula 
to allow 43-34 percent of base-period 
wages. 

Idaho, Missouri, and Utah liberal- 
ized the duration formula as well as 
the maximum duration. Idaho in- 
creased potential duration for most 
claimants by decreasing the amount 
of base-period wages required for 
specified duration between the mini- 
mum and the new maximum. Utah 
liberalized the schedule of maximum 
potential benefits for specified per- 
centages of the State benefit base 
(the average annual wage in covered 
employment). Missouri changed its 
duration formula from 1% of wages in 
an 8-quarter base period up to 20 
weeks to 1/3 of wages in a 4-quarter 
base period up to 24 weeks. 

Colorado increased the potential 
duration of benefits to a uniform 26 
weeks for all claimants eligible for 
increased weekly benefits because 
they had worked in covered employ- 
ment in Colorado for 5 years, had 
earned $1,000 in each year, and had 
not drawn any benefits. 

Three States that did not change 
the maximum duration changed po- 
tential duration for all individuals 
whose duration is less than the statu- 
tory maximum—Ohio by decreasing 
the fraction of base-period wages 
from 2/3 to 1/2, Oregon by increasing 
its duration fraction from 1/4 to 1/3, 
and Wisconsin by increasing the 
credit-week fraction from 2/3 to 7/10. 

After the 1951 amendments are in 
effect, 18 States with 60.2 percent of 
the covered working force will be pay- 
ing benefits for a maximum of 26 
weeks. Only seven States will have 
a maximum duration of less than 20 
weeks: these States have only 5.5 
percent of the covered workers. 
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Maximum potential benefits.—As a 
result of the changes in weekly bene- 
fit amount and weeks of benefits, 22 
States increased their maximum po- 
tential basic benefits in a benefit year 
by $40-280. Maximum potential basic 
benefits in a benefit year now vary 
from $240 in Arizona to $795 in Wis- 
consin. In the 11 States with de- 
pendents’ allowances, maximum po- 
tential benefits range from $312 in 
Arizona to $1,200 in Alaska and Mas- 
sachusetts. When the 1951 amend- 
ments are fully effective, maximum 
potential benefits will fall in the 
following groups: 

















Number of States 
in specified interval 
Amount 

Basic Augmented 

benefits benefits 
$700 and over... --.2.....- 10 15 
a 12 ll 
| EE 13 9 
EE ) i) 
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Oregon’s changes in its duration 
formula, while making no change in 
the amount of maximum potential 
benefits, increased maximum poten- 
tial benefits for many claimants. 


Eligibility for Benefits 


Few States changed the eligibility 
requirements in the 1951 sessions. 
Indiana amended the available-for- 
work provision by adding that the 
claimant must be “making an effort 
to secure work.” Washington liberal- 
ized its “seeking-work” requirement 
by providing that the individua] must 
be seeking work “pursuant to cus- 
tomary trade practices and through 
other methods when so directed by 
the commissioner.” Arizona enacted 
an eligibility requirement that is 
unique in the American system of 
unemployment insurance; it requires 
residence in Arizona or in another 
State or foreign country that has 
entered into a reciprocal arrangement 
with the State at the time the claim- 
ant registers for work and files a 
claim for benefits. 


Disqualification From Benefits 


Although bills providing more re- 
strictive disqualifications were intro- 





duced in many of the State legisig- 
tures, comparatively few were en- 
acted. In several States, bills that 
substituted punitive measures for the 
present postponement of benefit 
rights for the periods of disqualifica- 
tion did not get out of committee. 
Only in Ohio were the disqualification 
provisions completely overhauled to 
make them more restrictive; the dis- 
qualification periods (4 weeks for 
voluntary quitting without just cause 
and 3 weeks for discharge for mis- 
conduct connected with the work, 
with reduction of benefit rights by 3 
weeks) were changed to the duration 
of the unemployment and until the 
individual has earned his weekly 
benefit amount in insured work. The 
Ohio law provides further that, if an 
individual becomes unemployed be- 
cause he (1) quit his work without 
just cause or was discharged for just 
cause connected with his work, or (2) 
advocates or is a member of a party 
that advocates the overthrow of the 
Government by force, or (3) was com- 
mitted to any penal institution, or (4) 
was discharged for admitted or 
proved dishonesty in connection with 
his work, any wages paid to him by 
his employer at the time the disquali- 
fying act occurred are to be canceled 
for the purpose of determining dura- 
tion of benefits. If, however, an in- 
dividual voluntarily left one em- 
ployer to accept a bona fide offer of 
a job with another and is paid wages 
equal to 10 times his weekly benefit 
amount by the second employer, this 
wage cancellation does not apply. 
Five other States increased the dis- 
qualification imposed for one or more 
of the three major causes. Alabama 
modified its escape clause for volun- 
tary leaving without good cause con- 
nected with the work by extending 
from 8 to 10 weeks the period in 
which a worker must be employed in 
a new job to be exempt from disquali- 
fication. Idaho extended its disquali- 
fication for the three major causes 
to the duration of the unemployment 
and until the claimant has obtained 
bona fide work for 30 days, deleting 
an alternative limited disqualification 
of 6 weeks if the claimant was dili- 
gently seeking suitable employment. 
Pennsylvania added a requirement of 
remuneration for services equal to 
eight times the weekly benefit to its 
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disqualification for the duration of 
the unemployment for voluntarily 
leaving work and discharge or sus- 
pension from work for misconduct. 
South Dakota changed its disquali- 
fication for suspension for misconduct 
from the duration of the suspension 
to that for discharge for misconduct 
(1-10 weeks). Tennessee limited good 
cause for voluntary leaving to good 
cause connected with the work; how- 
ever, it provided that any penalty 
imposed for voluntary leaving or mis- 
conduct (including gross misconduct) 
shall be credited with all weeks be- 
tween the disqualifying act and the 
claim. 

Massachusetts changed its disquali- 
fication for voluntary leaving and 
misconduct from the duration of the 
unemployment to 4-10 weeks after 
the effective date of a claim, with 
the proviso that the disqualification 
period shall be reduced by the number 
of weeks of new work subsequent to 
leaving. The effect of this change 
will depend primarily upon the op- 
portunities for new work. 

In some respects the major dis- 
qualifying provisions were mitigated 
in three States. Missouri added an 
escape clause to its disqualification 
for voluntary leaving without good 
cause attributable to the employer; 
a claimant is not disqualified if he 
left work to accept a more remunera- 
tive job and earned some wages there- 
in. Missouri also reduced the dis- 
qualification for discharge for mis- 
conduct from the duration of unem- 
ployment and until a claimant has 
earned ten times his weekly benefit 
amount to postponement of benefits 
for 1-8 weeks; it also limited the 
period in which a claimant may be 
disqualified to 1 year after the dis- 
qualifying act. 

Obviously influenced by present 
manpower problems, Wisconsin pro- 
vided that if the Industrial Commis- 
sion finds that the application of the 
disqualifications for voluntary leav- 
ing or for refusal of suitable work 
may materially hamper the official 
wartime manpower policies of the 
United States in any clearly defin- 
able class of cases, the commission 
may, after public hearing, modify or 
suspend the provisions. Washington 
changed its disqualification for the 
three major causes from 5 weeks in 
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each of which an individual filed a 
claim and was otherwise eligible to 
the week of the disqualifying act and 
the 5 calendar weeks immediately 
following. 

Nevada added a disqualification for 
a claimant who is intoxicated at the 
time he files a claim (for that week 
and 2 weeks immediately following) 
and a provision that a claimant shall 
be deemed to have failed to apply for 
suitable work if he cannot be offered 
a referral because of intoxication or 
because his dress or grooming allows 
little possibility of his being hired. 

Ohio and Nevada added a special 
disqualification applicable to preg- 
nant women; Oregon, South Dakota, 
and Utah modified existing provi- 
sions; and Alabama eliminated the 
presumption that a pregnant woman 
is unable to work and unavailable for 
work three months before and after 
childbirth. Arizona, Hawaii, Llinois, 
Massachusetts, and Nevada added 
administrative disqualifications for 
misrepresentation to obtain or in- 
crease benefits, and Minnesota and 
Washington amended such provisions. 
Thirteen States increased the penalty 
for fraudulently claiming benefits. 
Three States added disqualifying in- 
come provisions for such income as 
vacation pay, wages in lieu of notice, 
and pensions paid for by employers. 


Rights of Entrants into Armed 
Forces 


With the enactment of the Selective 
Service Act by Congress before World 
War II, all but two States amended 
their employment security laws to 
provide that individuals who entered 
the armed forces would, upon dis- 
charge from such service, have the 
same benefit rights as they would 
have had had they become unem- 
ployed on the day they entered the 
armed forces. Five States (California, 
Hawaii, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont) extended these pro- 
visions to apply to individuals who 
entered the armed services after 
June 1950; eight States (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and New Hamp- 
shire) reenacted such _ provisions. 
The old provisions are still effective 
in six other States (Maine, New Jer- 
sey, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, and Wyoming). Accordingly, 


benefit rights are preserved for such 
workers in 19 States. 

Since some of the individuals who 
enter the armed forces are employ- 
ers whose contribution rates, based 
on their experience with unemploy- 
ment, are lower than the standard 
rate of 2.7 percent, 14 States+ 
amended their laws to provide that 
the experience-rating accounts of 
such individuals would not be termi- 
nated because of lack of payroll dur- 
ing the years in which they were in 
the armed forces. Four other States 
(the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Minnescta, and Wisconsin) had en- 
acted such an amendment earlier. 
Thus, in 18 States, such employers 
will not have to be subject to the 
standard rate as “new” employers 
when they reopen their business after 
their discharge from service. 


Financing 


Nineteen States amended the fi- 
nancing provisions of their employ- 
ment security laws _ significantly. 
While the amendments make adjust- 
ments in various portions of the ex- 
perience-rating formula, the purpose 
of all of them was to reduce contribu- 
tion rates for some or most employers. 
Noncharging provisions were added by 
10 States, including three States that 
made no other changes that would 
affect employers’ rates, and a new sys- 
tem was adopted in two States. 

New York’s new experience-rating 
system.—New York made a funda- 
mental change in its experience-rating 
system. Before the 1951 amendments, 
reduced rates in New York took the 
form of a distribution of funds to em- 
ployers by means of credit certificates 
at the end of a year, if any surplus 
over the reserve required by law 
existed. The certificate could be ap- 
plied against an employer’s contribu- 
tions for the next year, figured at 2.7 
percent of his payroll. The amount of 
the certificate depended upon the em- 
ployer’s risk with unemployment as 
measured by three factors: a benefit- 
experience index in terms of benefit- 
wage ratios; a quarterly-decrease quo- 
tient, measuring quarterly decreases 
in payrolls over the past 3 years; and 

4 Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, New Hampshire, 


New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 
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years of liability for contributions. 
The benefit-experience index repre- 
sented 12 of a possible 23 points. 

The new law abolishes the credit- 
certificate device and establishes spe- 
cific reduced rates for specified ex- 
perience with the unemployment risk; 
it retains the quarterly-decrease fac- 
tor and years-of-liability factor but 
substitutes a reserve-ratio factor for 
the benefit-experience index and adds 
an annual-decrease quotient, measur- 
ing the annual decrease in payrolls 
over the past 3 years. Since the 
reserve-ratio factor represents 16 of 
a possible 22 points, it is the principal 
determinant of employers’ contribu- 
tion rates. 

The law provides eight different 
rate schedules, the effective schedule 
for a year to be determined by the 
ratio of the total fund to total pay- 
rolls in the State. When the fund is 
less than 4 percent of payrolls, for 
example, all employers with aggre- 
gate experience factors of less than 17 
pay the standard 2.7 percent, and the 
lowest reduced rate is 1.7 percent. At 
the other extreme, when the size-of- 
fund index is 12.5 or more, only em- 
ployers with experience factors of 
less than 2 pay 2.7 percent, and those 
with experience factors of 20 or better 
have a zero rate. 

To convert to the new system, about 
$600 million of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance fund is assigned to 
individual employer accounts on the 
basis of a formula intended to approx- 
imate the employers’ tax payments 
and benefit-charge experience in the 
past. The remainder of the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, some $300 mil- 
lion, is assigned to.a general account 
to which will be credited interest on 
the trust fund, penalties and interest 
paid by employers, and lapsed ac- 
counts of employers who have termi- 
nated coverage, and to which will be 
charged all negative balances of em- 
ployers and all benefits that are not 
chargeable to individual employer ac- 
counts. If this account falls below 1.5 
percent of State payrolls, all employ- 
ers will be assessed an emergency con- 
tribution of 0.5 or 1.0 percent, depend- 
ing on the size of the deficit. 

Massachusetts amendments.—Mas- 
sachusetts, which had a more conven- 
tional system of experience rating 
than New York, also changed its meas- 
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ure of experience—from a benefit- 
wage ratio to a reserve ratio—in 
amendments adopted in November 
1951. As in New York, employers’ re- 
serve balances had to be approximated 
and a solvency account, comparable 
to New York’s general account, estab- 
lished as of September 30, 1951. Each 
employer’s reserve consists of his con- 
tributions from October 1, 1948, 
through October 31, 1951, minus the 
benefits paid that were based on 
“benefit wages” from the employer 
during the same period. The solvency 
account consists of the fund balance 
as of September 30, 1948, minus bene- 
fits paid but not chargeable to any 
employer during the subsequent 3 
years. 

The old law had two schedules ef- 
fective in accordance with the ade- 
quacy of the fund in terms of its rela- 
tionship to the highest amount of 
benefits paid in any of the last 10 
years. The new law has two sched- 
ules effective in accordance with the 
adequacy of the fund as a percentage 
of State taxable wages. When the total 
fund is less than 5.5 percent of taxable 
wages, all employers pay 2.7 percent. 
The most favorable schedule effective 
when, as of a computation date after 
1951, the fund is 7 percent of taxable 
wages includes 11 reduced rates (0.5 to 
2.5 percent). A reserve of 10.5 percent 
is required for the minimum rate, and 
one of 5.5 percent for the 2.5-percent 
rate. In addition to the individual em- 
ployers’ rates, a flat solvency contri- 
bution of 0.1 percent to 1.0 percent 
will be levied on all employers if the 
solvency fund falls to stated levels of 
less than 1.0 percent of taxable wages. 
The solvency contrioution will not 
operate, however, to bring any employ- 
er’s contribution to more than 2.7 per- 
cent. 

Liberalization of experience-rating 
schedules.—Ten States liberalized 
their experience-rating schedules 
without changing the basic system. 
Arizona, with three schedules, liberal- 
ized the most favorable schedule by 
adding three new rates between the 
minimum (0.5 percent) and the max- 
imum reduced rate (2 percent) and 
lowering the reserve-ratio require- 
ments for rates of 1.0, 1.5, and 2.0. 
Florida, with three schedules, added 
a new contribution rate of zero in the 
most favorable schedule and 0.1 per- 





cent in the next most favorable sched- 
ule for employers with a zero benefit 
ratio. Idaho, which had a reserve- 
ratio system with four reduced rates 
(1.1-2.3 percent), changed to an array 
(nine reduced rates); the employers 
with the best reserve ratios and 30 
percent of payrolls pay 0.9 percent; 
the next 30 percent pay 1.1 percent; 
and each succeeding 5 percent pay 
0.2 percent more. Iowa, which had two 
rate schedules, reduced the reserve 
ratio required for each rate in its most 
favorable schedule and added a third 
schedule reducing all rates by 50 per- 
cent when the State fund exceeds $110 
million. It also eliminated the penalty 
rate of 3.6 percent. 

Missouri continued three schedules. 
It changed its most liberal schedule 
(effective when the fund is 742 percent 
or more of taxable payrolls) from five 
reduced rates (0-2.0 percent) to 12 re- 
duced rates within the same range, 
lowering the reserve requirement for 
all but zero rates. A second schedule, 
effective when the fund is less than 
74 percent of payrolls, has 17 reduced 
rates (0-2.6 percent). If the fund falls 
below the greater of twice the con- 
tributions collected or twice the bene- 
fits paid in any year, all employers’ 
rates are increased by 0.5 percent. 
A penalty rate of 3.6 percent is appli- 
cable under the first and second 
schedules, and there are several pen- 
alty rates, up to 4.1 percent, in the 
third schedule. New Mexico which has 
three schedules, reduced the reserve 
requirements for the rates in the most 
favorable formula and added a new 
minimum of 0.1 percent. North Caro- 
lina reduced its rates from eight 
(0.1-2.0 percent) to six (0.1-1.8 per- 
cent) and gave a lower rate for the 
six lowest reserve-ratio brackets in 
the old schedule. Oregon reduced by 1 
percent the requirement for each of 
its eight reduced rates (0.3-2.4 per- 
cent). Pennsylvania, which had 14 
schedules applicable under specified 
State fund ratio percentages, changed 
to four schedules applicable when the 
fund is at specified dollar levels. The 
most favorable schedule had six rates 
(0.5-2.5 percent) ; the new most favor- 
able schedule has 11 reduced rates 
(0.3-2.3 percent) with lower reserve 
requirements for all comparable rates. 
Wisconsin provided specific downward 
adjustments in rates in bad years, the 
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adjustments to be made if the bal- 
ancing account equals or exceeds $25 
million and gross wages paid by em- 
ployers during the year ending on 
June 30 decline by specified percen- 
tages below the wages paid in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Miscellaneous changes. — New 
Hampshire simplified its formula that 
had included one schedule in the law, 
modified each year by the State agen- 
cy’s adjustment of the schedule, by 
regulation, to yield the amount needed 
for benefits. The latest regulation 
provided for eight reduced rates 
(0.5-2.5 percent). The amended law 
includes two schedules; seven reduced 
rates (1.0-2.5 percent) applicable 
when the fund is between $12 million 
and $18 million, and eight reduced 
rates (0.5-2.5 percent) when the fund 
is $18 million or more. The latter 
schedule is the same as the adjusted 
old one. 

Utah lowered the requirement for 
determining a surplus from the lesser 
of $25 million or 10.8 percent of sub- 
ject wages to 6 percent of subject 
wages and provided a schedule of the 
amounts to be distributed to employ- 
ers (0.7-1.7 percent) at fund levels of 
6.0 to 10.8 percent. 

Alabama, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Tennessee made provision 
for the partial transfer of experience; 
Indiana and New York expanded such 
a provision. Because the defense pro- 
gram may result in expansion of pay- 
rolls far beyond normal for some em- 
ployers, Georgia provided that em- 
ployers shall pay at a rate of 2.7 per- 
cent in 1951 and 1952 on that part of 
payroll in excess of 300 percent of 
their 1948 payroll or in excess of 
$300,000, whichever is greater. 

Noncharging provisions. — Ten 
States amended the provisions reliev- 
ing employers from charges for bene- 
fits under specified conditions. Mis- 


souri and Vermont provided that 
benefits would not be charged to an 
employer if paid after disqualification 
for the three major causes or if he 
paid a claimant wages of less than 
$120 (Missouri) or less than $175 
(Vermont). Arizona, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania relieved em- 
ployers of charges of benefits paid 
after disqualification for voluntary 
leaving without good cause attribu- 
table to the employer and after dis- 
qualification for discharge for mis- 
conduct; Wisconsin, charges of bene- 
fits paid to an individual who volun- 
tarily left for compelling personal 
reasons or to accept another job at 
which he worked at least 7 weeks. In 
addition, New Hampshire omitted 
charges for benefits paid under its 
“GI. freezing provision.” Colorado 
will not charge its new increased and 
extended benefits. Tennessee limited 
its noncharging provision to the em- 
ployer involved in the disqualifying 
separation. Maine extended its non- 
charging of benefits after disqualifi- 
cation for refusal of suitable work to 
any previous employer rather than 
merely the last employer. 

Experience-rating studies. — The 
legislatures of California and Minne- 
sota specifically provided for studies 
of the actuarial problems of the State 
unemployment fund. The Michigan 
Legislature directed the employment 
security advisory council to make a 
study of the advisability of establish- 
ing an experience-rating system based 
on a reserve ratio instead of its pres- 
ent benefit ratio and to report its 
recommendations to the labor com- 
mittee in the legislature before Janu- 
ary 1, 1952. 


Temporary Disability 
Insurance 


Seventeen State legislatures consid- 
ered one or more bills to provide a 


system of temporary disability insur- 
ance, but none was enacted. In most 
of these States at least one of the 
bills introduced would have estab- 
lished a temporary disability insur- 
ance program coordinated with unem- 
ployment insurance. Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia voted for 
studies of the desirability and feasibil- 
ity of such a program. 

Amendments were enacted to each 
of the three existing systems coordi- 
nated with unemployment insurance 
—in California, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island. 

California provided a maximum of 
$30 a week for temporary disability 
insurance, although the maximum for 
unemployment insurance remains at 
$25. It liberalized the provision limit- 
ing benefits for weeks for which a 
claimant receives wages by permitting 
a combination of wages and benefits 
up to 70 percent of the wages earned 
immediately before the disability, 
Another amendment permits indi.« 
viduals to elect not to be covered on 
religious grounds. 

New Jersey amended its law to ex-~ 
tend the time for giving notice of 
disability from 10 days after com- 
mencement of the disability to 30 
days; it also provided for assessing 
against employers the costs of main- 
taining experience-rating accounts for 
temporary disability insurance. 

Rhode Island changed the name of 
its act from the Cash Sickness Com- 
pensation Act to the Temporary Dis- 
ability Insurance Act. It limited pay- 
ment of benefits during pregnancy to 
not more than 12 consecutive weeks, 
6 weeks before the expected date of 
birth and not more than 6 weeks fol- 
lowing childbirth. The amendment to 
the Employment Security Act, requir- 
ing $300 (instead of $100) in base-year 
earnings to qualify for benefits, ap- 
plies to disability benefits also. 
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Government’s best sellers is ad- 
dressed to parents and especially to 
parents with their first child. Like the 
earlier editions (the original was pub- 
lished in 1914), the information that 
it presents is based on the experience 
of specialists and parents. 
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ing: The Placement of Children in 


Families. Washington: Children’s 
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Discusses the problems related to 
finding foster homes for children. 
Limited free distribution; apply to the 
Children’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: 
1950 Estimates” 


In the pages that follow, the BULLETIN again presents an ap- 
raisal of the protection against sickness costs provided by volun- 
tary insurance. It is apparent from the analysis that, though 
the voluntary programs have been growing, they still meet only 
a relatively small part of these costs. 


HE extent to which voluntary 

insurance is furnishing protec- 

tion against the costs of sickness 
must be continually reappraised as the 
numbers of persons holding one or 
several forms of such insurance in- 
crease. Differences of opinion on the 
extent and value of voluntary insur- 
ance against sickness arise in part 
from difficulties in obtaining undupli- 
eated counts of persons insured under 
very different forms of insurance and 
of attempting to translate such counts 
into meaningful aggregates. As the 
number of policies in force increases, 
the amount of multiple policyholding 
probably expands. An appraisal tech- 
nique that does not depend on deter- 
mination of the number of different 
persons insured and the precise scope 
of their insurance therefore continues 
to be useful. The appraisal presented 
in this report is based on the dollar 
value of the insurance protection, 
measured against the current costs of 
sickness in the United States. 

For 1950, as for the two preceding 
years, estimates have been prepared 
on the extent of protection provided 
by voluntary insurance against income 
loss and private medical care costs.! 
The 1950 data are somewhat more 
detailed than those developed pre- 
viously because estimates separating 
hospitalization insurance and medical 
care (physicians’ services) insurance 
are now available. The 1949 data are 
shown with slight revisions to adjust 
them to the 1950 series and with the 
hospitalization and medical care data 
separated. Since some refinements in 
the benchmark estimates and in the 


* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 

1 Estimates for 1948 appeared in the 
Social Security Bulletin for January—Feb- 
ruary 1950; those for 1949 were published 
in the March 1951 Bulletin. Details of 
methodology are given in the 1950 article 
and in the footnotes of the present report. 


analysis of the insurance benefit pay- 
ments have recently become possible, 
they have been applied to both the 
1949 and the 1950 data, and the analy- 
sis is presented in its entirety for both 
these years. It has not been possible to 
make similar revision of the 1948 data, 
but the previously published data for 
that year are included to indicate 
trends in the 3 years. 


Sickness Costs 


The direct and private costs of sick- 
ness are incurred mainly through loss 
of income and the purchase of income- 
loss insurance and through personal 
expenditures for medical care and for 
medical care insurance. 

Income loss.—Estimates of income 
loss due to nonoccupational illness and 
injury may fall within a wide range, 
depending on what is included or ex- 
cluded and what the figures are in- 
tended to mean. This analysis calls 
for a figure that reflects only current 
loss of income due to short-term ill- 
ness and loss incurred in the first 6 
months of more extended periods of 
disability. This is a conservative 
benchmark; it excludes income loss 
resulting from long-continued total 
disability (beyond the first 6 months), 
from permanent partial disability or 
handicapping conditions, and from 
premature death. 

For 1950, the basic estimate assumes 
an average of 60 million workers in 
civilian employment (including self- 
employment) in an average week, an 
average daily wage of $11.85, and an 
average sickness loss of 7 workdays 
per worker in the year. When these 
factors are used, the loss of income 
in the calendar year 1950 amounts 
to about $4,977 million. The net 
cost of income-loss insurance, which 
amounted to $288 million in 1950 (the 
difference between premiums earned 
and losses incurred on account of 


income-loss insurance), increases the 
total to about $5,265 million. An offset, 
to take account of paid sick leave ap- 
plicable to 8.4 million persons,? re- 
duces the total to about $4,984 million. 

A further adjustment in the esti- 
mate of income loss can be made to 
take into account the fact that volun- 
tary insurance ordinarily does not pro- 
vide indemnity payments for the first 
few days or the first week of disability. 
The amount of income loss potentially 
insurable under the common forms of 
voluntary insurance is therefore sub- 
stantially less than the actual or total 
income loss. Such an adjustment leads 
to an income-loss estimate for 1950 
of about $3,248 million. 

The corresponding income-loss esti- 
mates for 1949, as recomputed, are 
$4,358 million for the net total and 
$3,044 million when the first week of 
income loss is disregarded.’ 

Private expenditures for medical 
care.—The annual estimates prepared 
by the Department of Commerce pro- 
vide, as in the earlier articles, most of 
the figures on personal expenditures 
for medical care.4 The Commerce 
series does not, however, meet the 
needs of the present analysis in several 
respects. The figures from the Com- 
merce series are used in table 1 when 
they are the most reliable available, 
and independently derived estimates 
are substituted when they more nearly 
reflect personal consumption expendi- 
tures for medical care. The latter 
method applies (for both 1949 and 
1950) to the private expenditure esti- 
mates for (1) physicians’ services, (2) 
hospitalization, and (3) net payments 


2Health Insurance Council, A Survey 
of Accident and Health Coverage in the 
United States, September 1951. The same 
figure was used in recomputing the in- 
come-loss figure for 1949. 

8 Both the 1950 figures and the revised 
figures for 1949 include an addition for 
net costs of income-loss insurance, an 
item that was not included in the earlier 
reports. 

4U. S. Department of Commerce, Na- 
tional Income Division, National Income 
and Product of the United States, 1929- 
1950, Supplement to Survey of Current 
Business, 1951. 
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Table 1.—Private expenditures for 
medical care, 1949 and 1950 ' 











(In millions} 
Amount 
Item 
1949 | 1950 

i «sthtitenhieeaneneencnnimiaill $7,627 |$8, 368 
Physicians’ services 3. acceonegnl at bie 
Hospital services *......-............ 1,858 | 2,121 
Dentists’ services 4................... 931 991 
Nurses’ services *. eS 225 
Medicines and appliances ¢. . 1,798 | 1,927 

Miscellaneous healing and “curing 
A as ES SES 3 283 297 

Administrative and other net costs of 
medical care insurance *._.........- 249 300 
Student fees for medical care *..__.. - 4 4 











1 Excludes medical care expenditures for the 
Armed Forces and veterans and those made by pub- 
lic health and other government agencies. 

2 Figure for 1949 derived from dat data in Survey of 
Current Business, July 1951, pp. 926; the July 1, 
1949, population (145.7 million) was multiplied by 
per capita personal consumption expenditures for 
private practitioner services ($15.43). To this ag- 
gregate was added an estimate for salaries of physi- 
cians employed by consumer and indust non- 
ger medical care organizations. No adjustment 
or eS, services paid from community chest 

and similar private charities. 

Figure for 1950 derived by advancing the 1949 per 

capita figure by 7 percent, the increase between 1949 
and 1950 in the consumers’ price index; the July 1, 
1950, population (150.2 million) was multiplied by 
the adjusted per capita figure ($16.51). timate 
added for salaries of physicians employed by con- 
sumer and industrial nonprofit organizations. No 
adjustment for physicians’ services paid from com- 
munit oo and similar private charities. 
(If no ek capita expen rg for medical 
care between | 194 d 1950 is assumed, the 1950 ag- 
gregate for physicians’ services is $2,341 million, with 

the increase from 1949 almost entirely due to popu- 
lation growth.) 

3 Based on patient income for each year ending 
September 30, 4” all types of general and special 
short-term hospitals as 8 4. in tables 4 and 5 of 
Hospitals, American Hospital Association, June 1951. 
The data are projected to December 31 of each year, 
and additions foes been made for (1) nonre 
hospitals; (2) estimated patient income received by 

general and _—— re rm hospitals, mental and 
filied hospitals, and tuberculosis sanatoria; (3) con- 

tributions received by hospitals from private char- 
ities, such as community chest funds. 

‘ Data from table 30, pp. 194 and 195, National In- 
come and Product of t United States, 1929-1950, 
_— to Survey of Current Business, 1951. 

1 expenditures for benefits subtracted from 
total earned income as shown in table 3. 


to insurance carriers for hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care insurance. 
Private expenditures for all kinds of 
medical care amounted to $8,368 mil- 
lion in 1950, about 10 percent higher 
than the corresponding total of $7,627 
million for 1949 (table 1) .5 The largest 
segments of the 1950 total are, as in 
past years, the amounts estimated for 
physicians’ services ($2,503 million), 


5 The 1949 data in the March 1951 Bul- 
letin article have been revised. Major 
changes are a downward revision of the 
figure for hospital services, to confine it 
to income from patients and private 
sources, and a reduction in the size of 
the net payments for insurance, effected 
by ascribing a lower percentage of earned 
premium to adjustment costs for com- 
mercial insurance. 


Bulletin, December 1951 


hospital services ($2,121 million), and 
drugs and orthopedic products and 
supplies ($1,927 million). 


Voluntary Insurance 
Protection 


Voluntary insurance against income 
loss, separately or in conjunction with 
insurance against medical costs, is 
available from commercial insurance 
companies through group and indi- 
vidual policies. In the main, nonprofit 
and other organizations offer only 
medical care insurance.‘ For 1950, the 
estimated premium income of the 
commercial companies for both in- 
come-loss and medical care insurance 
was $1,252 million (table 2). 

Protection against income loss.—Of 
the total of $1,252 million, $647 mil- 
lion (51.7 percent) represented pre- 
miums for income-loss insurance; 
losses incurred for income loss alone 
were $359 million or 48 percent of all 
losses incurred by group and individ- 
ual accident and health insurance 
companies. The net cost of income- 
loss insurance was $288 million, the 
difference between premiums earned 
and losses incurred. 

Differences in the proportion of pre- 
miums returned as benefits are evident 
in table 2 with respect to group and 
individual policies and the kind of 
insurance. Holders of group income- 
loss policies received 70 cents in bene- 
fits per dollar of earned premium in 
1949 and 72 cents in 1950. If earned 
premium is adjusted for dividends and 
rate credits to the extent of 10 percent 
of premiums, these “loss ratios” are 
increased to 78 and 80 percent, respec- 
tively. Individually written insurance 
paid policyholders about 42 cents per 
dollar of premium for income loss in 
both 1949 and 1950. The loss ratios 
for group income-loss insurance are 
slightly less than those for group 
medical care insurance; the loss ratio 
for individual income loss insurance 
is about 10 percentage points lower 
than for individual medical care in- 
surance. 

Protection against medical care 


6 The amount of voluntary income-loss 
insurance not provided by the insurance 
companies is relatively small and is 
omitted here; its omission is offset by the 
inclusion of certain insurance amounts 
that should but cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. (See the Bulletin, January—Feb- 
ruary 1950.) 





Table 2.—Premium and benefit pay- 
ments through commercial insur- 
































ance a t sickness costs, 1949 
and 19 
[In millions] 

1949 1950 
oie of policy Losses Losses 
and insurance Pre- in- Pre- in- 

miums | curred] miums | curred 
earned | (bene- ‘| (bene- 
fits) 2 fits) 2 
All policies, to- 
bot dhe Sadi 3 $1,031 3 $1,252) $750 
ae — ya § 300 
$y) ... 647 
Hospital, medical, +, = 
surgical__........ 461 295 400 
Grou licies . _. 456 
theme, week- ney — 
ly inde ty) .-. 215 150 287 206 
Hospital, me 
surgical.......... 241 180 257 
Individual pol- 
| EE ae. 575 265 296 
eindeanity | seh ao 153 
y * 
ospital, snodieai, 
surgical.......... 220 115 143 
! Premiums earned, se for and in- 
dividual contracts povbreeA from tbe 
ket Register, 1950 (p. 42) and 1951 (p. 42). Pre- 
miums for group were to 
and further to the level 
of total prem! according to Life 
Annuity Coccrage, Continental US. 1940 ond 10005, 
nnuly ‘age, @ 
excluding for . and 
mberment; the premiums were then distrib- 
uted between income and medical care insur- 
ance on the basis of this Premiums for in- 
dividual policies were adjusted > eliminate life insur- 
ance and Canadian business further adjusted to 


and 
the level of total proagyums 26 Cexived Som, Bove to 
the U. 8. Chamber of Commerce survey 
Economic Security. ot 
were then distributed 
cal insurance 


The percentage 
taken from the 
nies and is oe 
295 companies —_—_—— 
age reduction an ind vidual pallies policies was taken 

— 


the aggregate fi writing 
vidual policies poy is yo lower than that ob- 
writing this insur- 


taining for the — com 
ance. See U. 8. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Wellare, Health Insurance Plans in the United 
States (S. Rept. 359, 1951), Part I, pp. 110 and 111. 

3 Includes ividends and rate ts, mainly for 
group policies 


costs.—Separate estimates are now 
available on the amount of insurance 
against the costs of hospitalization, 
including X-ray and other services 
furnished by hospitals, and against 
the costs of medical services.? Table 3 


7 Medical services represent surgical 
services —the largest component — and 
medical (nonsurgical), dental, nursing, 
and related services, such as X-ray, 
physiotherapy, and laboratory services, 
and appliances. Only a small part of the 
total insurance applied to services other 
than those furnished by physicians. 
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shows these separate estimates for 
1949 and 1950, as well as the combined 
amounts of insurance income and ex- 
penditures for both medical services 
and hospitalization. The data apply to 
all types of insurance carriers or plans. 

For all forms of voluntary prepay- 
ment for medical care, total income 
was about $1,292 million in 1950, an 
increase of 27 percent over the total 
of about $1,016 million in 1949. Hos- 
pitalization insurance in 1950 ac- 
counted for approximately 67 percent 
of the aggregate income of all types 
of voluntary insurance carriers; it 
accounted for 70 percent in 1949. 

Benefit payments rose from about 
$766. million in 1949 to- about $992 
million in 1950, an increase of 30 per- 
cent. Benefits for medical services 
amounted to 31.4 percent of the total 
benefit payments in 1950—1.7 percent 
more than in 1949. 

All forms of medical care insurance 
returned 77 cents of the average pre- 
mium dollar in the form of benefits 
in 1950 and 75 cents in 1949. The pro- 
portion returned as hospitalization 
benefits in both years was 1 or 2 per- 
cent higher. The corresponding pro- 
portion returned as benefits for medi- 
cal services was 1 or 2 percent lower. 
There was a wide range among the 
different types of insurance carriers 
or plans in the proportion of the aver- 
age premium dollar returned as medi- 


cal care and hospitalization benefits, 
varying from 53 percent to approx- 
imately 100 percent. 

Part of the increases in premium 
income and in expenditures for bene- 
fits between 1949 and 1950 results from 
additional enrollment and hence ex- 
panded insurance in force, but some 
of the increases reflect higher pre- 
miums per capita, increased payments 
to hospitals, and higher fee schedules 
or other rates of payment to phy- 
sicians and others. The net change in 
insurance protection has to be meas- 
ured with reference to the aggregate 
personal expenditures for medical 
care, which also increased between 
1949 and 1950 because of population 
growth, higher price levels, and so on. 


Appraisal of Voluntary 
Insurance Protection 


Comparable estimates of income 
loss from sickness and of private med- 
ical care expenditures are now avail- 
able in this series for the 3 years 
1948-50. They provide benchmarks 
against which to measure both the 
amount of voluntary insurance pro- 
tection provided each year and the 
expansion in such protection from 
year to year during this period. Table 
4 contains a series of benchmarks 
(income loss and/or private medical 
care expenditures) and the corre- 
sponding amounts of insurance bene- 


fits for each year. The figures for 1948 
are taken from the first report in this 
series without the refinements in 
methodology developed for the last 2 
years. 

It is evident from the first two lines 
in table 4 that voluntary insurance 
protection against income loss is smal] 
by comparison with the benchmarks 
and has expanded relatively little in 
the 3 years. In spite of an increase in 
insurance benefit payments of about 
$114 million from 1948 to 1950, these 
payments amounted to only 7 percent 
(or 11 percent) of the income loss in 
1950. The increase in insurance pay- 
ments was almost wholly offset by in- 
creases in wages and salaries. The net 
increase in protection from 1948 to 
1950 was at most about 1 percent. 

Similarly, voluntary insurance pro- 
tection against total private medical 
care expenditures has risen by less 
than 4 percent—from 8.2 to 11.9 per- 
cent—between 1948 and 1950, al- 
though benefit payments were higher 
in 1950 than in 1948 by nearly $400 
million. While the insurance benefit 
payments were expanding by about 
$387 million, total private expendi- 
tures for medical care increased by 
approximately $1 billion. 

If the benchmark measuring medi- 
cal care expenditures is narrowed to 
include only private expenditures for 
hospital care and the services of phy- 


Table 3.—Income and expenditures for hospitalization and medical care benefits of voluntary insurance, 1949 and 1950 


[In millions] 





Earned income 


Expenditures for benefits ! 





| 
| 









































| | 
Type of insurance carrier or plan Total Hospital | Medical care Total | Hospital Medical care 
l 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 1949 1950 1949 | 1950 
ESS Set gen ed | $1,015.5 | $1,201.5 | $706.5 | $869.2 | $309.0 | $422.3 | $700.4 | soo1.9 | $538.6 | $080.0 | $227.8 | $311.9 
' ' | _ 
EE ED VEL | 362.2 436.7 | 356.7 | 430.8 5.5 | 5.9} 308.6 | 382.9] 303.3 | 378.0 5.3) 49 
Physician-sponsored surgical plans ?_.................-.- : sg Be ee RS 7 | 5.3 4] O64 istics 4] 3.8 
ee wedbaerer ee pe mel EE 93.1 137.3 4.3 5.1 88.8 | 132.2 74.2 | 107.7 | 42) 49) 70.1) 1028 
Independent plans: § be | 
Comprehensive industrial plans-----...........-.-.--- | 37.0 37.1 15.8 15.8 21.2 21.3 34.6 35.2} 14.8 15.1 19.7 26.1 
Comprehensive nonindustrial PEI s+ -cnennnn---—n} 26. 5 33.4 6.0 7.9 20. 5 25. 5 21.9] 27.0 6.6 7.8 15.3 19.2 
Limited hospitalization and surgical plans *.....---... 12.4 13.5 9.8 10.6 2.6 2.9 10.3 | 13.3 | 8.1 10.5 2.2 2.8 
Private group clinic prepayment plans-------.......-- 10.0 11.0 2.7 3.0 7.3; 8.0 8.8) 98 2.5 2.7 6.4 7.1 
Commercial insurance: 7 
es ip es ie | 241.0) 333.0] 145.0} 198.0} 96.0} 135.0] 180.0 | 257.0} 109.0] 154.0] 71.0} 103.0 
I iiecnen 220. 0 272.0 | 159.0} 191.0 61.0) 81.0} 115.0) 143.0 83.0} 100.0 32.0 43.0 
TIE hoo a < hosel odecetccescccccc- ene 8.6 8.2 5.7 5.5 2.9 | 2.7 8.6 8.2 | 5.7 5.5 2.9 2.7 
UO? oo ncncsaeeueesseswese.---~ | 4.0 4.0 1.5 | 1.5 2.5 | 2.5 4.0 4.0 1.5 1.5 2.5 2.5 

















1 Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organizations; losses incurred, for 


commercial insurance. 


2 Data from Argus Casualty-Surety Chart, 1949, 1950, 1951, and from correspond- 
ine Cross-Biue Shield plans. 

3 Data from Argus Casualty-Surety Chart, 1949, 1950, 1951. Includes 6 plans 

sponsored by medical societies, affiliated with Blue Cross and not members of 


ence with the plans. Includes 3 B 


lue Shield. 


4 Data from Argus Casualty-Surety Chart, 1949, 1950, 1951, and from correspond- 
ence with the plans. Excludes 3 Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 
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1951, pp. 10-17). 


5 1949 data from 1950 survey of nonaffiliated 
Excludes 5 
data projected on basis of partial resurvey of plans. 
§ Includes industrial plans with limite 
7 See table 2 for sources and method of derivation. 
8 Estimated for 1949; for 1950, based on 6 months’ operation of Welfare and 


repayment plans (Bulletin, May 
Oregon comprehensive Blue Shield plans. 1950 


benefits. 


Retirement Fund, United Mine Workers of America. 


care estimated. 


9 See footnote 4, table 1. 


Distribution between hospitalization and medical 


Social Security 


Table 4.—Income loss, private expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits through all voluntary insurance 
carriers, 1948-1950 


{Amounts in millions] 























1948 ! 1949 1950 
-” Percentage of sickness 
Benchmark Ly I ’ I 1 ae at 
enchmarks | Income loss , neome loss ncome 1oss 
| medical care benefits medical care benefits medical care ate 
expenditures expenditures expenditures bene 1948! | 1949 | 1950 
ITT ana crepes co eencugipgeniee semmadtnneaitl $4, 111 $245 $4, 358 $300 $4, 984 $359 6.0 6.9 7.2 
Income loss with 1-week waiting period... .............-.- 2, 695 245 3,044 300 3, 248 359 9.1 9.9 11.1 
Total medical care expenditures. _--.............--.--.-- 7,422 605 7,627 766 8, 368 992 8.2 10.0 11.9 
Total medical care expenditures plus income loss. ----...- | 11,427 | 850 11, 985 1, 066 13, 352 1,351 7.4 8.9 10.1 
Physicians’ and hospital services only. --....--.-..------| 4, 005 | 605 4, 155 766 4, 624 992 15.1 18.4 21.5 
Physicians’ and hospital services only plus income loss. --| 8, 120 850 8, 513 1, 066 9, 608 1,361 10.5 12.5 14.1 
Physicians’ services only..............:.......-..-------.- 2, 141 2151 2, 297 2, 503 312} .*7.1 39.9 $12.5 
EN OTR ALES A OR ER, 4 864 2 454 1, 858 539 2,121 680 | 424.4] 429.0 432.1 
Modical care expenditures potentially insurable under | | 
resent forms of voluntary insurance *__-_..........-.- 5, 941 | 605 6, 141 766 6, 782 992 10.2 12.5 14.6 
edical care expenditures and income loss potentially in- | 
surable under present forms of voluntary insurance °- . 8, 636 | 850 9, 185 | 1, 066 10, 030 1,351 9.8 11.6 13.5 




















1 Figures for 1948 not revised to conform to the benchmark and insurance benefit 
figures developed here for 1949 and 1950; because they contain recognized over- 
statements, especially with respect to hospital services, only the lower figures in 
the ranges shown in the Bulletin, for January-February 1950, are used here. 


accident services, etc.). 


4 Slight overstatement because total benefit payments include some payments 
for services other than those received from hospitals (X-ray services, emergency 


5 Includes expenditures for services of physicians, ‘hospitals, den 


tists, and 
2 Assumes that 75 percent of the total benefits paid for both hospitalization and nurses plus one-third expenditures for drugs and appliances plus net cost of 


medical care were for hospitalization. 


4 Slight overstatement because total benefit payments include some payments 
for services other than those received from physicians (nurses, dentists, labo- 


ratories, etc.). 


sicians, the net expansion of voluntary 
insurance protection is somewhat 
more marked. When these two items 
are considered together, it is found 
that the $600 million expansion in 
private expenditures was accompanied 
by an expansion in benefit payments 
of nearly $400 million, resulting in a 
net increase of more than 6 percent 
in insurance protection. 

The addition of income loss to the 
benchmark that covers only private 
expenditures for hospital care and 
physicians’ services reduces the per- 
centage met by voluntary insurance 
to 10.5 percent in 1948 and 14.1 per- 
cent in 1950; the net gain from the 
expansion of $500 million in insurance 
payments amounts to 3.6 percent. 

The number of persons with some 
kind or amount of voluntary hospitali- 
zation insurance was shown in a study 
made for the United States Senate § 
as having increased by 25 percent in 
the 3 years under review, so that at 
the end of 1950 nearly 50 percent of 


8U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Health Insurance Plans in 
the United States (S. Rept. 359, 82d Cong., 
lst sess.), Part I, pp. 1, 2, 26, 30. 


medical care insuran: 


the population was protected by hos- 
pitalization insurance. At the same 
time, this type of insurance, which 
had covered about 24.4 percent of the 
private expenditures for hospitaliza- 
tion in 1948, provided protection 
against 32.1 percent of such expendi- 
tures in 1950, leaving more than two- 
thirds of these expenditures still un- 
insured. 

The number of persons having some 
kind or amount of voluntary insur- 
ance against the costs of physicians’ 
services has increased 60 percent be- 
tween 1948 and 1950, according to 
the Senate report, and included more 
than a third of the population at the 
end of 1950. In terms of dollar value, 
however, this insurance met only 12.5 
percent of private expenditures for 
physicians’ services in 1950, compared 
with 7.1 percent in 1948. The net in- 
crease of 5.4 percent in protection, 
while of some significance, neverthe- 
less still leaves most of this type of 
expenditure uninsured. 

The final benchmarks in table 4 are 
limited to so-called “insurable” items 
—that is, selected portions of total 
private expenditures for medical care 


ce. 
¢ Adds income loss with 1-week waiting period to items listed in footnote 5. 


and of income loss (with a 1-week 
waiting period). The benchmark 
measuring potentially insurable medi- 
cal care expenditures increased by 
about $840 million in the 3 years. Off- 
setting insurance payments increased 
by $387 million. The net increase in 
protection amounted to only 4.4 per- 
cent—from 10.2 percent in 1948 to 
14.6 percent in 1950. When income 
loss with a 1-week waiting period is 
added, there is a net increase of $1.4 
billion in the benchmark between 1948 
and 1950. Since this rise was accom- 
panied by an increase in protection 
of $500 million, the percentage met by 
insurance rose by 3.7 percent—from 
9.8 percent in 1948 to 13.5 percent in 
1950. : 

The 1950 analysis and the 3-year 
comparison both demonstrate that 
voluntary insurance is stili meeting 
only relatively small parts of the need 
for insurance protection against the 
costs of illness in the United States. 
Expansion in benefit payments was 
greatest in relation to private expen- 
ditures for hospitalization—7.7 per- 
cent in the 3 years—and least with 
respect to income loss. 





RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 
(Continued from page 2) 
are transferred to old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. In addition, provisions 
for financial interchanges between the 
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systems are incorporated so that the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund will be placed in the same posi- 
tion as it would have been if such 
railroad employment had always been 


covered under old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

The principal provisions of the new 
law and its legislative history will be 
given in the February BULLETIN. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Family Benefits in 
Current-Payment Status, 
June 30, 1951 


The number of families receiving 
monthiy benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance increased by four- 
fifths of a million in the year ending 
June 30, 1951; at the end of the fiscal 
year monthly benefits were being paid 
to at least one member of almost 2.9 
million families (table 1). Retired 
worker families made up 73 percent of 
the total; they numbered 2,091,000— 
about 700,000 more than a year earlier. 
Chiefly because of the liberalization in 
the insured-status requirements pro- 
vided by the 1250 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, monthly benefits 
were being paid on June 30, 1951, to 
nearly 450,000 retired worker families 
who otherwise would have been in- 
eligible to receive benefits. The num- 
ber of survivor families totaled 776,000, 
an increase of 109,000 for the year; 


as a proportion of all beneficiary fami- 
lies, however, survivor families de- 
clined from 33 percent on June 30, 
1950, to 27 percent on June 30, 1951. 

Average family benefits at the end 
of June 1951 showed substantial in- 
creases over the corresponding aver- 
ages a year earlier because of the 
higher benefit rates provided by the 
1950 amendments. Payments to re- 
tired workers with no dependents re- 
ceiving benefits averaged $43.50 for 
men and $33.60 for women, increases 
of 62 percent. The average for a 
retired worker and his aged wife was 
$70.40—68 percent more than a year 
earlier. Since the newly eligible work- 
ers have, on the whole, lower average 
monthly wages and fewer credited 
increment years than do persons in- 
sured under the 1939 amendments, 
their average benefits were consider- 
ably lower (table 2). For newly eligible 
retired workers in one-beneficiary 
families, the average benefits were 
$26.10 for men and $22.10 for women; 





for families composed of a newly 
eligible worker and his aged wife, the 
average was $39.00. The low benefits 
generally payable to the newly eligible 
group caused significant reductions in 
the over-all average family benefits 
for retired workers. 

For survivor families, the average 
benefits ranged from $35.10 for a 
family in which only one child was 
receiving benefits to $91.50 for a fam- 
ily consisting of a widowed mother 
and two children. The average benefit 
for aged widow families was $36.20 
and for one-parent families, $36.70. 

The percentage increases in benefit 
amounts for parent and for child 
families were exceptionally large, re- 
flecting not only the higher benefit 
rates under the 1950 amendments but 
also the provisions that increased the 
amount of parent’s benefits from one- 
half of the primary insurance amount 
to three-fourths and that increased 
the benefit amount for one or more 
surviving children by one-fourth of 
the primary insurance amount, di- 
vided equally among the children. 

The average family payment as of 


Table 1.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits and average monthly benefit in’current- 
payment status, by family group, end of June 1951 and 1950 


{In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1951] 









































June 30, 1951 June 30, 1950 
a sapere — 
Re Average verage | in average monthly 
Family classification of beneficiaries in current-payment status Number | Number | monthly | Number | Number | monthly amount per ‘ 
of of bene- amount of of bene- | amount 1951 from 1950 
families | ficiaries per families | ficiaries per 
| family family 
meeaiiinndal 
ec cetinenaiioabepamadbesivennene | 2, 866. 5 <2 9 oer 2,051.7 BEER hecccceskdlosinbéabcctdo nn 
ee ee Ns 6 | as scacsve cpio dacin nacht abi osiniss bohemian 2,090.7 | 2,748.2 wbateGwcd Br Taps | or ee 
I eee 59 oe ae Rel al a | 1,478.8] 1,478.8 | $40.90/ 940.0 940.0 | $25.50 60 
ea a alibbeminn en ptnne er / 1,091.1 | 1,091.1 | 43. 50 739.7 739. 7 26. 80 62 
a, AGEs. Seti ESSE" SoS otscckcscencccececesscossotccessonsodpene 387.7 | 387.7 33. 60 200.3 200.3 20. 80 62 
Worker and wife aged 65 or over... -..-_...-..--.----------------ee00-----+- | s68.5| 1,137.0| 70.40; 418.8| 837.6] 41.90 68 
Worker and wife under age 65? oon .8 | 1.6 08.98 hae te 
Worker and aged dependent husband !...__.................-....-.--------- 2.4 4.8 | | Cae RSs FE rae 
INIEE SINS, Addie Sbak tbs iocc dnckbbecennntbbislscsscesseessswescs 10.2 | 20.4) 65.80 | 17.0 34.0 41.40 59 
a sae, een dnoncecnsneodiocmtcccbnetcons 5.6 17.8 | 74. 80 | 8.7 26.7 51.40 
Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children... ............-.....----- 4] 1.3 93.40 | 3 y 7.30 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 or more children '.............-...-.--.---- 24.0 86.5 | 7. 30 él Pe SS Sree ar é J 
STE EVR CS OTT ETE FA | 775.8 | 1,285.4 |. ae Gh 5 : See ee 
i i | | 
ere Soe 092 2519297 999 | 350.1} 350.1 | 36.20) 200.2| 200.2] 20.90 73 
Aged 2 is oie nb ccoenidienmccbnnddbdabsber- a -2 | POP lvenccadens eagle: Labbe: SE Gala 
eo an cmmceebeheneeestegomaenann 2.0 | 2.0 | 36.10 | 3.3 3.3 21.40 69 
Wisowed mother and 1 obfid. .. . 2. .... 2-22.22 e eee 22-0 ooo 88.0} 176.0] 75.00 | 81.0 162.0 36.70 104 
Widowed mother and 2 children... - ...............-... 2. 2nc cenesen eee noo 61.4; 184.2) 91.50) 45.4 136. 2 50. 70 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children _____...................---..-------- 41.0 | 171.0 90.00 | 27.1 110.6 54. 50 65 
Divorced wife and 1 or more children '. -...........--..---..--.-------------- 1 2) 94.40 |.......-.- ee ee |----2n2nn-ennnenezas 
tien eipmaaassevesccdncercceeeeserceuacessoaceseoouencces 122.3 122.3 35.10 | 110.8 | 110.8 13. 50 | 160 
EEE a en ee 49.9 99.8 59. 80 51.2 102.4 26. 80 | 123 
a ie Ee. silk Ebi ob odes déeimocosesnbodagoebosoncdéiteniie } 19.5 58.5 | 75. 60 19.5 58.6 37.70 | 101 
tnt aerate aL ne cE SAE Tee ee FON 25. 5 | 104.4 83.60 | 25.3 103. 0 50. 10 | 67 
i odkaeeibanadebciuetuneds } 14.7 14.7 | 36.70 | 12.0 | 12.0 13. 80 | 166 
DAG GODUIIIE RTOS 8k 8... penn nnsece cncccccemenncccecencecescetens 1.1 2.1] 72.30 1.1 | 2.1 26.70 | 171 
| | 








1 Effective Sept. 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950, 
benefits became payable to wives under age 65 with entitled children in their 
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care, aged dependent husbands or widowers, and former wives divorced. 
2 Benefits of child or children were being withheld. 


Social Security 


Ree OS —s—‘( Yv 


~~ Cen oe oe 


Table 2.—Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits 
and average monthly benefit in current-payment status, June 30, 1951, for 
selected family groups, by eligibility status ' of retired worker 


(In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1951] 





Total 1939 eligibles 




















New eligibles 
Family classification Average A 
ee tage Tm. | AVere | Ata. | Average _ | Average 
of ow ance Num- — }monthly| Num- — monthly| Num- — monthly 
current-payme a Pant | bene- | *mount Pomel jene- | #mount Pmed oe bene- | #mount 
families) , 7); per amilies|, ;:..| per ‘am 4 per 
‘pmetanes family ficiaries family ficiaries family 
Worker only. ....... : oni 1,478.8] $40.90! 1,113.0] 1,113.0] $46.20] 365.8] 365.8] $24.70 
TE «: Mensa amnen datas gen | 1,091. 1) 1,091.1 43.50) 854.2) 854.2 48.30 236.9 236. 9 26. 10 
I teins ndeman denied 387.7| 387.7 33.60) 258.8 258. 8 39. 30 128.9 128.9 22.10 
Worker and wife aged 65 or | 
BUEP. nandnccdaweaneess | 568. 5| 1, 137.0 70.40; 509.1) 1,018.2 74.00 59.4 118.8 39. 00 
| | | | 
Worker, wife under age 65, | 
and 1 or more children 24. 0) 86. 5 73.10 13. 8} 48.9 91. 60 10.2 37.6 48.10 
| | 











1 “1939 eligibles” are persons who had sufficient 
quarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits 
under the insured-status provisions in the 1939 
amendments; ‘‘new eligibles” are persons who qual- 




















ified for old-age benefits solely as a result of the 
liberalized insured-status provisions in -the 1950 
amendments. 


Table 3.—Estimated percentage distribution of old-age benefits in current- 
payment status on June 30, 1951, by eligibility status, ‘ amount of monthly 


benefit, and sex of beneficiary 


{Number in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 7, 1951] 





os 
| Total | 























Male Female 
Old-age benefit | | — 
amount } . i + | 1 " 
Fe te 1939 | New P 1939 New 1939 New 
| Total | eligibles |eligibles | T°? | ctigibies | eligibles) 7! | eligibles | eligibles 
| | } i 
Total number...| 2,000.7 | 1,651.9 | 438.8 | 1,700.6 | 1,301.0] 309.6] 390.1} 260.9 | 129.2 
Total percent....| 100.0! 100.0/ 100.0] 100.0] 100.0/ 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 100.0 
oan \i7.0| 60| 882] 135 5.0| 51.8} 322] 11.6 73.7 
20.10-24.00....-...- 4.5 3.1 10.0} 3.9 2.5} 10.2 7.3 6.3 9.4 
25.00-20.90........... 44 3.5 7.91 3.9 2.9 8.6 6.6 6.8 6.1 
30.00-34.90... “~ 6 5.1 7.7) 61 4.3 8.9 8.0 9.5 5.0 
| | | | 
35.00-39.00..........- g2' 4! 72.3 7.9 7.6 9.0 9.4} 12.5 3.2 
40.00-44.90....-....-- | wm7| wa) S84) mal 1n4 7.0} 130} 186 1.7 
45.00-49.90.- | wi 13.6| 1.6} ia] 134 2.1 9.9| 14.6 5 
50.00-54.90.. 12.3 15.3 | ‘7| 183] 16.1 ‘9 7.7| 11.3 3 
55.00-59.90......... 11.6) 14.5] 5| 134] 162 6 3.7 5.5 4 
60.00-64.90.- : 8.3) 10.5 ‘4 9.9} 12.0 ‘5 1.5 22} @ 
65.00-68.50..- : 5.3| 66 | 3 6.3 7.6 ‘4 7 11} @ 





















































1 1939 eligibles” are persons who had sufficient 
quarters of coverage to qualify for old-age benefits 
under the insured-status provisions in the 1939 
amendments; ‘‘new eligibles” are persons who qual- 


June 30, 1951, to a widowed mother 
and two children exceeded the aver- 
age payment to a widowed mother and 
three children for the following rea- 
sons. For any given primary insurance 
amount less than $56, the 80-percent- 
of-average-wage maximum provision 
results in identical family benefits for 
both family groups. The distribution 
of primary insurance amounts under- 
lying the family benefits as of June 
30, 1951, showed greater concentra- 
tions, however, at the lower amounts 
for the larger families than for the 
smaller families. Thus the average 
family benefit for all widow and three- 
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ified for old-age benefits solely as a result of the 
liberalized insured-status provisions in the 1950 
amendments. 

3 Less than 0.5 percent. 


child families whose benefits were 
based on a primary insurance amount 
less than $56 was lower than the cor- 
responding average family benefit for 
the widow and two-child families. 
When benefits are based on primary 
insurance amounts in excess of $56, 
the benefits payable to the larger 
families are greater than those pay- 
able to the smaller families. These 
larger families were insufficient in 
number, however, for their higher 
benefits to raise the over-all average 
for all widow and three-child families 
above that for widow and two-child 
families. 


A distribution of all retired workers 
receiving old-age benefits as of June 
30, 1951, by amount of benefit and by 
eligibility status, is shown in table 3. 
The proportion of old-age benefici- 
aries receiving the $20 minimum was 
17 percent, double the proportion re- 
ceiving the $10 minimum a year ear- 
lier. This increase reflects the fact 
that 58 percent of the 450,000 new 
eligibles receiving old-age benefits on 
June 30, 1951, were receiving the $20 
minimum. 





Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and Dependent 
Survivors, June 1951 


An increase in the number of per- 
sons with social insurance benefits 
and a decline in the number receiy- 
ing public assistance were the most 
important developments between June 
1950 and June 1951 in the economic 
status of aged persons and of depend- 
ent survivors. The number of aged 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance rose 44 percent, while the 
number of widowed mothers and sur- 
vivor children receiving benefits under 
that program increased 23 and 15 
percent, respectively. At the same time 
the number of old-age assistance re- 
cipients declined 2 percent, and the 
number of widows and paternal or- 
phans in families receiving aid to 
dependent children dropped an esti- 
mated 4 percent. Old-age assistance 
recipients per 100 aged beneficiaries 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
numbered 133 in June 1950 and 90 a 
year later. For every 100 widowed 
mothers with old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, an estimated 88 
were in families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children in June 1950; an 
estimated 68 per 100 were in families 
receiving such aid in June 1951. The 
corresponding ratios for survivor chil- 
dren were an estimated 61 and 50 per 
100 receiving insurance benefits. 

Estimates for June 1951 of the num- 
ber with income from employment, 
from social insurance and related pro- 
grams, and from public assistance ap- 
pear in the accompanying table. 
Similar estimates for June 1950 ap- 
peared in the Butietin for December 
1950. 

Not much is known about the size of 
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Estimated number of aged persons and dependent survivors receiving income 
from specified source, June 1951 ! 


{In millions] 



































Persons aged 65 and over |Widows under age 65 
pone ny 
orphans 
Source of income | jt 1 under 
more 
| Total Men | Women| Total? | children is? 
under 
age 18 
Total in population ¢___...._..........---- 12.7 6.0 6.7 3.6 0.8 | 2.0 
pei natal ll ele ee 3.9 2.4 1.4 1.9 4 1 
OO 8, STE Lee 2.9 2.4 .5 1.9 4 1 
SO REE Se oF bisdnbionand PE Elsie snd venecdace | walyhip-asanbie 
insurance and related programs 
Old-age and survivors insurance. ---.......--- 3.0 1.7 1.3 ‘ fl a 
Railroad retirement... ..............-...--- | 3 2 -l (5) (®) () 
Federal employee retirement programs. -- - - - | 2 x (®) () (5) (6) 
* Veterans’ compensation and pension program.| 3 a 1 ‘ . 
ett hei.) aire SS a eee ee | 4 on 3 (5) (5) (°) 
I iin, citnutdip khowak de cuoneuees ec 93.7 71.3 71.4 8.1 8.1} 8.4 





1 Continental United States only. 

2 Excludes widows who have remarried. _ 

%Includes children not living with widowed 
mother. : ae 

4 Includes person with no income and with income 
from sources other than those specified. Some per- 
sons received income from more than one of the 
sources listed. 

§ Less than 50,000. 

6 Beneficiaries of State and local government pro- 
grams and wives of male beneficiaries of programs 
other than old-age and survivors insurance. 

7 Old-age assistance. 

8 Aid to dependent children. 


the groups with income from sources 
other than those listed in the table— 
that is, persons with income from in- 
vestments, industrial pensions, indi- 
vidually purchased annuities, and con- 
tributions from relatives and friends. 
It is estimated that perhaps a quarter 
of a million persons aged 65 and over 
were in receipt of industrial pensions 
in 1950, that about 400,000 aged per- 
sons, including some industrial pen- 
sioners, were receiving annuities under 
insurance company contracts; and 
that about 300,000 aged survivors of 
insured persons were drawing periodic 
payments from insurance companies 
under life insurance contracts. 
Reports from State public assist- 
ance agencies to the Social Security 
Administration for August 1951 indi- 
cate that about 1 in 8 aged benefici- 
aries of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and about 1 in every 10 child 
beneficiaries were receiving supple- 
mentary assistance in that month. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments, 1950 

Compensation payments and medi- 
cal benefits under workmen’s compen- 


sation programs during 1950 have 
been estimated at $618 million, 8.5 
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Source: Earners aged 65 and over estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census. Population aged 65 and over, 
number of widows in population, number of earners 
among widows and paternal orphans, number of 
wives of earners, and number of wives of male 
beneficiaries of programs other than old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance estimated from Bureau of the Cen- 
sus data. Number of paternal orphans under age 18 
based on October 1949 estimate prepared by the 
Social Security Administration. Number of persons 
in receipt of payments under social insurance and 
related programs and from public assistance, reported 
by administrative agencies, partly estimated. 


percent more than for the preceding 
year. The relative increase was some- 
what greater than that in 1949, when 
payments were 6.1 percent above the 
total for 1948. 

The slight acceleration in the rate 
of increase accompanied an upturn in 
the number of work injuries, as esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. After dropping to a 10-year 
low in 1949, the volume of all dis- 
abling work injuries—compensable 
and noncompensable—increased about 
4 percent between 1949 and 1950. Com- 
pensation payments during 1950 re- 
flect the high wages on which benefits 
are based as well as this increase in 
the number of workers injured in on- 
the-job accidents. 

The increase was very uneven 
among the States. Under 10 programs, 
payments in 1950 were at least 15 per- 
cent higher than in 1949. For some of 
these programs, notably that for Fed- 
eral employees, the greater rate of in- 
crease was associated with a statutory 
liberalization in the maximum on the 
weekly benefit amount; for several 
others, however, the increase was a 
continuation of a rise that had been 
significantly greater than the national 
increase during the past few years. 

Of the total of $618 million, 62 per- 





Estimates of workmen’s compensa- 





























tion payments, by State, 1949 
and 1950 ' 
[In thousands] 

| Percent- 

State | 1949 1950 change, 

1950 from 

1949 

Weis $569, 838] $618, 489 +85 
yer repairs | 2,659) 2,137 ~—19.6 
pS eS ee 8,218; 7,500 —8,7 
Arkansas..............- | 3,501} 3,705 +5.8 
SEL. x dancnennosl 52,672) 57,070 +8.3 
CNR ee ss ccs kine 8,154) 3,568 +13.1 
Connecticut............| 9,438] 9,500 +.7 
i, Se ea 670 720 +7.5 
District of Columbia 2,279; 2,360 +3.6 
Re le ea Se | 6,815) 7,418 +8.8 
GOONER is cn ncinsien dune 3,806; 4,287 +12.6 
0 Eee | 1,920) 1,950 +1.6 
TA ES | 29,941) 31,370 +4.8 
as « -nbaceaeapabe | 8,694) 8,920 +2.6 
a la ta | 4,192] 4,985) +189 
algae caneel 3,682) 4,260 +15.7 
Kentucky. ............. , 6, 767 +4.0 
IS «ss aioe iagicen 9,915) 11,400 +15.0 
Maine sina i elie 1,854; 1,600 —13.7 
Maryland. _...........- 6,506) 6,920 +6.4 
Massachusetts .-| 20,916) 24,100 +15,2 
Michigan. - aN 20,007) 23, 243 +16.2 
Minnesota - - ; 9, 302 9, 662 +3.9 
ee 1, 383 2,420 +75.0 
| eee 10,170} 10, 520 +3.4 
ae citaces vaietins 2,422) 2,544 +5.0 
Nebraska - . 2,178; 2,360 +8.4 
Nevada. --.....-- 1, 571 1, 500 —4.5 
New Hampshire 1,546} 1,670 +8.0 
New Jersey...._....-.- 27,681) 29,010 +4.8 
New Mexico. --. ....-..-. 1,760} 2,330 +32.4 
New York ..--| 112,051} 119, 188 +6.4 
North Carolina -| 5,812} 6,430} = +10.6 
North Dakota | 060} 1,100 +3.8 
CRS daisy ....----| 38,065} 40,000 +5.1 
SRS. ono <- -eapen 7,525; 8,044 +6.9 
Oregon. ....-.. “inka | 7,923 &, 983 +13.4 
Pennsylvania. ___..... | 29,138) 30,830 +5.8 
Rhode Island | 3,516} 3,800 +8.1 
South Carolina......... 3,968; 4,000 +.8 
South Dakota : “o 950 +18.5 
c,h See | 4,721; 5,429 +15.0 
BUR cudconscescoctasanl BT Gee +9.7 
THU ain a cabo kin | 1,781} 1,880 +5.6 
Vermont a, S42 900 +6.9 
Virginia ; ...--| 5,256) 5,640 +7.3 
Washington .__......... | 14,656) 14,770 +.8 
West Virginia 9,423) 9,63 +2.2 
Wisconsin _ . 12,362} 13,356 +8.0 
Wyoming --| 930; 1,011 +8.7 
Federal employees -| 14,210} saat. +64.5 
! Preliminary. Payments represent cash and 


medical benefits and include insurance losses paid 
by private insurance carriers (1949 data compiled 
from the Spectator: Premiums and Losses by States 
of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Lines, 78th 
annual issue; 1950 data from the Spectator: Insurance 
by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, Surety and Mis- 
cellaneous Lines, 79th annual issue), net disburse- 
ments of State funds (data from the Spectator, the 
Argus Casualty and Surety Chart, 52nd annual edi- 
tion, and State reports and estimates for some 
States), and self-insurance payments (estimated from 
available State data). Data for calendar years ex- 
cept for Montana and West Virginia, for Federal 
employees, and for State fund disbursements in 
Maryland, North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah, for 
which data for fiscal years ended in 1949 and 1950 
were used. Includes benefit payments under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act and the Defense Bases Compensation Act 
for the States in which such payments are made. 


cent was paid by private insurance 
carriers, 24 percent by State funds, 


and 14 percent by self-insurers. Esti- 
(Continued on page 33) 


Social Security 








Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-51 
{In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 5, 1951) 


























































































Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs 
Tem Read- 
Monthly seme 4 and disability Survivor benefits disability” = 
benefits ® allow: 
Rail- : 
Year and Total Service-| road = 
month Monthly Lump-sum 7 men’s |Unem- 
Rail- self- 
Civil road | State | Read- | ploy- 
; Rail- laws | just- | ment |_°™ 
Social Serv- | Veter- Unem- Ployed 
Secu- | £084 | ‘ice | ans Ad- Rail- | Civil State | plo ment | Insur- | veter- 
Retire- Social Serv- | Veter- | Social | ee Act 4 | ance 
rity ment Com- | minis- Seon. road foo lens Ad-| Seou- laws '°| ment Act 1 | 908 B 
Act ‘Act mis- | tration * Tit Retire- Cc ini ri Other® nsur- 
sion ? 7, | mete Loe ty ance 
Act 4 ‘Act § | Mis- |tration®) Act Act 1! 
sion 2 
Number of beneficiaries r 
1950 
SR EAE 1,917.4 253.6 158. 5 2,352.6 | 1,108.9 139.1 20.3 |1, 000.7 12.0 9.8 28.3 31.5 805. 9 13.8 | 31.7 1.0 
October a ee te 2,061.8 254.3 159. 5 2,358.2 | 1,120.5 140.1 23.5 |1, 004.7 11.9 10.4 30.7 33.4 651.5 7.1 32.6 7 
0 SE EAS 2, 209.9 255. 1 160. 0 2,361.7 | 1,136.2 141.0 24.1 |1,007.6 16.7 10.4 28.2 33.9 733.7 5.5 30.9 4 
Os onckncadnammien 2, 325. 6 255. 6 160.8 2,365.8 | 1,151.7 141.7 24.9 |1,010.1 19.6 9.5 27.2 32.1 832.0 5.8 | 34.9 3 
1951 
EE ER Rs 2, 432.8 256.3 161.8 2,364.9 | 1,172.4 142.5 25.7 |1, 000.6 33.0 11.1 29.1 39.3 971.7 6.0 50.5 3 
 n00s lesshenaboe 2, 513.7 257.2 162.7 2, 365.6 | 1,192.9 142.8 26.5 |1,001.4 30.6 10.3 27.9 28.4 883.1 5.0 46.8 2 
 OFISE vies say 2, 591.6 258.1 163.2 2,368.2 | 1,217.6 143.7 27.4 }1,001.4 41.8 11.9 30. 2 28.3 807.2 3.5 | 38.7 2 
0 SE Gee 2, 650. 6 259.1 163.9 2,370.8 | 1,239.5 144.8 28.1 |1, 005.4 34.4 12.2 31.6 27.3 740. 2 2.2 27.9 -l 
SS REO 2, 704. 5 260. 5 164.5 2,373.0 | 1,264.4 145.9 29.1 }1, 009.6 39.3 12.0 30.5 24.4 Eo ay 1.5 19.4 oA 
Ss tee <netthicataaees 2, 748.2 261.1 165.4 2,373.6 | 1,285.4 146.8 29.9 |1,012.3 33.0 11.2 32.3 22.3 4 1.2] 15.8 % 
RY SESRE eR 2, 798. 5 262.0 166. 2 2,374.9 | 1,300.4 147.5 30.8 {1,013.5 30.1 10.3 29.0 23.9 747.8 1.2 19.5 wl 
CO ee TS 2, 858. 1 262.9 167.6 2,378.9 | 1,318.4 148.1 31.6 }1,016.1 36.7 11.3 28.0 30.7 801.0 1.0) 24.6 63 
September -.-..j.......... 2,895.5 | 263.3 168. 4 2,381.2 | 1,337.0 148.9 | 32.3 [1,016.2 32.8 9.4 26.8 | 28.6 757.8 -8} 20.7 
Amount of benefits '* 
$21, 074\$114, 166) $62,019) $317,851 $7,784) $1, 448)....... $105, 696) $11, 736 
55,141} 119,912) 64,933 320, 561 25, 454 ---} 111,799} 13,328 
80, 305} 122, 68, 115 325, 265 =) #e* owe 111,193) 15,0388 
97,257) 125,795) 72,961 331, 350 GT, Ties ... kp Felbvonuioe 116, 133} 17,830 
119, 009} 129,707) 77,193 456, 279 76,942) 1, 765)....... 144, 302} 22,146 
157,391) 137,140) 83,874 697,830) 104,231) 1,772)......-. . 26, 135 
230, 285) 149,188] 94, 585) 1,268,984) 130,139) 1,817]....... 4 27, 267 
299, 830) 177,053] 106, 876) 1,676,029} 153,109} 19, 283)....... 382,515} 29, 517 368 
366, 887| 208, 642) 132,852) 1,711,182) 176,736 $918) 413,912) 32, = 843 
454, 483) 240, 893) 158, 973) 1,692,215) 201,369 4,317| 477, 406 103 
718, 473} 254, 240) 175, 787) 1, 732, 208 299; 672 8, 409) 491, 579 32, 140 099 
1950 
September - - - 411, 640 78, 753) 20,910} 15,319 138, 403 35, 262 3, 549 850} 41,001 2,021; 2,431 2,753} 2,796 1, 91 
October. . .... 412, 821 82,795) 20,963} 15,399 141, 532 35, 558 3, 575 899} 40,873 1,927} 3,013 2,900; 3,060 57, 2, 68 
November - - 419, 756 86,959) 21,016) 15, 507 138, 769 35, 968 3, 604 927) 41,056 2,540) 2,804 2,751) 3,033 4 ) 40 
December... 429,376; 90,461) 21,060) 15,554 139, 188 36, 395 3, 625 953} 41, 486 2,894; 2,496) 2,675) 2,979) 66, 2, 32 
1951 
January .....- 461, 640 93,885; 21,113] 15,825 139, 445 36, 998 3, 647 997; 41,642 4,77 2, 846 2,974; 3,401 3, 087 23 
February - - - - 441,934) 96,486) 21,184) 15,815 138, 160 37, 605 3,658} 1,009) 41,865 , 314) 2,648 2, 508] 2,350 71, 369 2, 555) 17 
March....... 449,7 759) 98,933; 21,255) 15,921 139, 140 38, 326 3,686} 1,006) 42,833 5,815) 2,998 2,980) 2,501 71, 584 2, 16 
een 440, 052| 100, 694} 21,334) 16,046 138, 046 38, 942 3,719] 1,081) 42,832 4,705) 3,151 2,957} 2,432 62, 294 1, 608 4 
 ———s 451,242) 102,267; 21,424) 16,224 138, 356 39, 614 3,749] 1,133] 42,552 5,385) 3,053 3,097; 2,252 70, 799 1,181 10 
p “SR 448,150) 103,545) 21,462) 16,296 136, 336 40, 164 3,775} 1,151) 43,179 4,501} 2,984 2,880) 1,999) 68,780 992 9 
July. 447,533; 105,140) 21,522) 16,411 136, 877 40, 580 3,796} 1,193) 43,325 4,121} 2,688 2,861) 2,023 65, 917 966 8 
August... __- 461,753} 107,018} 21,588] 16,656} 136,230) 41,101) 3,816] 1,217] 43,608) 5,018] 3,030) 2,801) 2,808} 75,131 1, 544 4 
September “a 446, aa 108, = 21,615) 16,622 135, 173 1.05 3,842) 1,248) 43,075 4,468) 2,514 2,455) 2, 563 62, 049 1, 133 3 






































1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 
estimated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act to 

rsons who worked on Canal construction 1904-14 or to their widows. Through 
une 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under sur- 
vivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. 

§ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

‘ — widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
mated. 

+ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections; 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin; and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

a Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New York, July 1950 (data not available); and under 


Partly esti- 


Bulletin, December 1951 


the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes ital benefits in California; also 
— private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
totals 


‘© Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

1! Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-da: natin 

3 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; percent of 
number and amount shown represents allowances for illness 2S disaulility Pity after 
establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
number of continued claims. 

13 Claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

4 Less than 50. 

is Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act (except eonily 
data for monthly benefits, which represent benefits in current-pa: t status), 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and the Railroad Unemployment Act; 
disbursements, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment 
allowance program; checks issued, under the State soapeingtaat insurance 
and temporary disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and au 
beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for Civil Service Com- 
mission data, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 








Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social nsurance and related programs, by specified period, 


1949-51 
{In thousands] 











Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 























Period Federal Federal Taxes on State un- Railroad 
insurance civil-service carriers employment Federal unem- | unemployment 
contribu- contribu- and their contribu- ployment taxes ¢ insurance 

tions ! tions ? employees tions 4 contributions § 
Fiscal year 
SEER ESSE, SALE RRR rye eee $2, 106, 388 $662, 262 $550, 172 $1, 094, 406 $226, 306 $18, 855 
eS ee eee 3, 119, 537 684, 343 577, 509 1, 364, 590 233, 537 24, 681 
3 months ended: 
CE Se 445, 397 386, 280 148, 356 | 279, 967 19, 440 2, 663 
eS eee oe 702, 261 397, 026 137, 355 332, 359 16, 602 6,014 
| OS SS en 948, 199 401, 754 256, 730 440, 231 17, 326 4, 668 
185, 074 6 333, 303 125, 988 6, 035 1,347 5, 665 
181, 498 34, 085 2, 76 116, 786 1, 980 17 
287, 928 32, 168 9,817 191, 143 12, 398 168 
239, 131 29, 178 132, 961 9, 980 2, 716 5, 837 
| | 
131, 331 33, 958 | 1, 567 | 96, 405 | 16, 319 2 
373, 787 29, 752 6, 508 | 153, 307 146, 981 155 
239, 310 31, 874 | 139, 527 12,151 13, 963 5, 847 
150, 089 35, 264 3,021 | 145, 903 3, 502 186 
534, 031 37,610 4,814 297, 232 15, 764 398 
280, 172 23, 428 139, 178 9, 323 | 3,311 6, 036 
174, 511 29, 704 621 | 158, 465 1, 681 48 
515, 815 29, 694 66, 022 | 273, 692 14, 641 526 
257, 873 7 342, 357 190, 087 8, 075 | 1, 004 4,093 











' Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 


covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 


Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and disability funds inte- 
grated since July 1949 with principal fund); Government contributions are made 


in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from em- 


funds. Data reported b 
‘ Represents taxes pai 
Act. 


nalties 


ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insurance 
State agencies; corrected to Oct. 22, 1951. 
by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


‘ Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Represents contributions of $28.3 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1950-51 of $305.0 million from the Federal Government. 

7 Represents contributions of $32.4 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1951-52 of $310.0 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 10) 


organization and procedures of State 
government and to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication. Legislation 
in Wisconsin provides for a central- 
ized State review of all administrative 
budgets submitted to the Federal 
Government for matching funds. A 
Massachusetts appropriation measure 
deletes a section that formerly limited 
expenditures in the first 6 months of 
the year to half the total annual ap- 
propriation. In West Virginia, as a 
result of 1951 legislation, the director 
of the budget must approve requests 
and budgets of State agencies for 
Federal aid under the Social Security 
Act. 


North Dakota now requires that the 
State shall reimburse the counties for 
the full cost of assistance to persons 
employed on Federal projects of such 
magnitude as to attract to a county 
& large number of persons from out- 
side the county. Related legislation 
in the same State provides that the 


28 


State shall reimburse the counties for 
80 percent of medical and hospital 
care granted to nonresidents. 

Legislation in Maine directs that 
payments may be made for certain 
obligations incurred by old-age as- 
sistance recipients who were unable 
to indorse the check for the last pay- 
ment approved for them before their 
death or commitment to an institu- 
tion. The obligations that may be 
met in this way are board and medi- 
cal and nursing services, but the cost 
of these items may not exceed the 
amount of the payment anticipated 
before the recipient’s death or com- 
mitment. Provisions in the Oregon 
law with respect to the cashing of 
checks of deceased recipients of as- 
sistance, formerly applicable to old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, 
were extended to cover all recipients 
of assistance. The amount the State 
will pay for the funeral expenses of 
old-age assistance recipients in Min- 
nesota was raised by the legislature 
from $100 to $150. 

Michigan legislation makes it pos- 
sible for the State welfare depart- 


ment to issue more than one check a 
month to a recipient. 


General Assistance 


The information available about 
general assistance legislation is limi- 
ted. There is no provision in the 
Federal Social Security Act for Fed- 
eral financial participation in State 
expenditures for general assistance, 
and State laws for this program are 
not required to be submitted to the 
Bureau. The following information 
is from various sources. 

Residence requirements for general 
assistance were reduced by Montana 
from 3 years to 1 year. Colorado 
lowered from 3 years to 1 year the 
residence requirements for State tu- 
berculosis aid. New York State ex- 
tended to July 1, 1952, the provisions 
in its social welfare law relating to 
work for general assistance recipients 
who are employable. 

Legislation enacted in Hawaii re- 
quires employable recipients to work 
on public work projects as a condition 
of receiving aid. Similar legislation 

(Continued on page 32) 


Social Security 












































Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-51 
[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Appropria- Net total of | Oash with | Credit of 
tions, trans- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- PAE Rn ” | disbursing | fund account Toh 
fers, and ceived ments tive expenses securities | °fficeratend| atend of period 
deposits ! | acquired * of period period : 

Cumulative, January 1937-September 1951....| $19,217,873 $1, 815, 541 $5, 355, 517 $481,556 | $14,792,717 $214, 122 $189, 503 | $15, 196,341 
Fiscal year: | 

AS SCY Sewn SEE Tare 2, 109, 992 | 256, 778 727, 266 56, 841 1, 414, 152 79, 928 167, 861 12, 892, 612 

8 SER RR a iddailill 3, 124, 098 | 287, 392 1, 498, 088 70, 447 1, 677, 976 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 567 
3 months ended: | 

September 1949... ...._.....-...-.---.......| 449, 001 | 11, 039 170, 825 14, 498 258, 000 79, 407 16, 590 11, 584, 666 

September 1950 baisinn tite bamaliaaed 702, 261 | 10, 871 | 195, 044 16, 389 439, 918 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 

September 1951 es Fe! 953, 964 | 10, 871 | 481, 873 22, 187 469, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 

1950 
NOE 5 on odin co ckctvccpepcassnatncdendeen | 185, 074 | 10, 871 | 67, 158 5, 657 162, 918 152, 843 155, 828 13, 393, 411 
SSS A Pe ERE Se SY. > 8 A ON | 120, 928 5, 136 130, 000 174, 825 59, 279 13, 448, 844 
NOE 5.3! J ciensabadsbébouasastddpersesaeda SU, COE bo cco snngttees 127, 517 5, 361 35, 000 184, 203 173, 644 13, 607, 588 
PG. kd. ctdeahabssibéinascenatuamebuddanne 239, 131 16, 714 136, 917 5, 249 80, 908 188, 401 202, 217 13, 721, 266 
1951 

A ES Eee oe BR eT 131, 331 115, 074 | 141,717 7, 086 197, 700 204, 080 86, 438 13, $18, 867 
INTs ul ociccensans Lotendduvwabpataniena , §. 9 ea 151, 700 5, 265 82, 000 195, 393 229, 947 14, 035, 689 
Ps és icBavcSbccncbsddobicoescecasedactinded | 239, 310 | 10, 871 154, 830 5, 674 166, 918 205, 039 143, 061 14, 125, 366 
ES RES SEES eee ee Ce } 150, 089 | 7, 916 154, 685 7, 137 66, 966 206, 309 71, 009 14, 121, 549 

it ddicctnsasutdeceseseusescouckpeeeneel SE Liwbwabeneesine 156, 806 6, 642 211, 500 205, 918 230, 527 14, 492, 176 
Pe s+ deee PIA Te sinandienpiial hitteeiien 280, 995 125, 946 | 157, 043 6, 507 267, 067 200, 456 212, 311 14, 735, 
PE Sa eee poiicwbnalsquldeael 174, 524 a ee 159, 131 8, 761 130, 000 197, 374 92, 026 14, 742, 199 
SEE OS Eis 4  & ) SEE 180, 301 6, 305 220, 000 178, 578 220, 475 15, 071, 852 
Snot ann gcnsekeneqnenehammnainl 263, 182 10, 871 142, 442 7,121 119, 918 214, 122 189, 503 15, 196, 341 

1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Con- voluntary agreements for cov: of State and local employees. 
tributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appro- ? Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
priated to meet administrative and other costs of benefits payable to survivors bonds at time of purchase. 
of certain World War Il veterans as provided under the Socia! Security Act 


Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under Bource: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-51 



























































{In thousands} 
| Net total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account * 
Total of U. 8. mded | 
Period | SS | Gov- | y | | B : 
atendof | ernment at en alance at Balance a! 
| period | securities of Deposits | poser =e endof | Deposits —— ets end of 
| acquired ! period | | period yn period 35 
Cumulative, January | 
‘ 1936-September 1961.) $8, 322, 164 | $8, 310, 189 $11,975 |$15, 451,929 | $1,336,733 | $0,220,971 | $7,558,691 | $904,386 | $135,882 | $456,909 $763, 473 
year: 
0 a | 7,437,896 | —724,068 23,633 | 1,008, 795 149,046 | 1,879,000 | 6,651, 571 9, 728 18, 020 143, 904 786, 325 
EE. « ocsdadite -| 079, 232 | 649, 933 15,0385 | 1,362,629 147, 662 848, 270 7, 313, 592 14, 884 16, 465 52, 034 765, 640 
3 months ended: | | 
September 1949... . - -| 7,964,496 | —198,007 | 24,171 | 284, 617 4, 227 78,635 | 7,092,940 227 520 30, 531 871, 556 
September 1950 7, 530, 538 | 101, 993 | 14, 282 331, 990 | 3, 705 233, 245 6, 754, 022 3, 683 437 13, 928 776, 517 
September 1951 8, 322, 164 245, 992 11,975 443, 601 | 3,644 202, 145 7, 558, 691 2, 802 387 9, 727 763, 4 
| | 
1950 | } 
0 a eae 7,530,538 | —45,007 | 14, 282 9, 322 3, 664 59,950 | 6, 754, 022 3,399 432 4, 504 776, 517 
eer eS 8! — 28, 000 18, 860 37, 516 188 56,650 | 6,735,076 10 22 4,508 772, 041 
ED... ndsscasuans | 7,704,302 198, 000 | 18, 046 Ss SE Iecocoeashinah 55, 120 6, 936, 716 | 6 aaa 4, 555 767, 586 
EERE 7, 663, 410 — 47,027 24, 181 21, 884 | 5, 823 | 68, 145 } 6, 896, 278 3,472 675 4, 602 767,131 
1951 | 
UNGER Or 7.000810 |... -sausiee 27, 087 34, 463 | 63, 563 96,425 | 6,897, 87 13 7,147 5, 854 768, 487 
SED « ncn sadtaelbed 7,800,319 | 139,000 | 22, 090 yA. | ee 69,440 | 7,036, 231 5 Em: 4, 442 764, 088 
SRR Sheets 7,758,020 | —40,008 19, 799 | 21, 652 | 3, 662 66,770 | 6,994,775 3, 508 412 4, 763 763, 245 
se RE Se _....| 7,733,576 | —40,005 35, 359 | 39, 247 2, 445 62,970 | 6,973, 496 112 269 3, 546 760, 079 
DR Siac odcan 4 cGhtadaoes | 8,052,016 | 325,000 | 28,709 | 393,384 }............ 72,125 | 7,204,755 a 3, 089 757, 261 
ME «i:svanehebbbelibawe 8, 079, 232 40, 981 15, 035 | 17, 941 68, 275 67, 380 7, 313, 592 3, 622 7, 504 2, 746 765, 640 
SR ni onan cautisehhess | 8,068,215 | —35,000 39, 018 | 53, 293 17 66,515 | 7,300,387 29 2 2, 215 767, 827 
[GES eee ae | 8,367,086 | 306,000 31,889 | 375,214 |............ 72,760 | 7,602,841 S00 }.... danas 3, 898 764, 245 
September..............| 8,322,164 | —25,008 | 11, 975 15, 094 3, 627 62, 87 7, 558, 691 2, 457 385 3, 614 763, 478 
| 
1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 5 Includes transfers to the account from railroad perme | oy insurance 
time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities administration fund amounting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 cut of 
redeemed. the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on account of 
3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance _ retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
— amounting to $107,161,000. nies § “endl Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 
ncludes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. * Daily Stat at of the U. S. : 
¢ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Source: Daily Statement of the U, Treseury 
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Table 5.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status‘ at the end of the month, 
by t of benefit? and by month, September 1950-September 1951, and monthly benefits awarded by type of bene- 





{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 26, 1951] 
























































| | | ee, 
j Tit.) | v3 7, 
| Total Old-age Ratt Child’s Ties or Mother’s | Parent’s 
Item | 
| 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number|Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount | Number! Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment 
status at end of 
month: 
1950 
September - -......| 3,026,332 |$114,015.1 | 1,444,772 | $67,353.8 | 436,624 |$10, 696.5] 669,716 |$18, 780.4] 302,435 |$11,077.3] 158,391 |$5,578.4 | 14,304 $528. 8 
October. -_........| 3, 182,342 | 118,352.9 | 1,563,318 70, 955.8 | 459,990 | 11,113.8) 676,758 | 18, 929.3) 305,790 | 11, 199.9} 162,066 | 5,624.2 14, 420 629.9 
November -_- -....| 3,346, 167 | 122, 926.5 | 1,681,370 74, 621.1 | 486,238 | 11, 581.5) 688,131 | 19, 144.6) 309,848 | 11, 336.4) 166,111 | 5,711.6 14, 469 531.4 
December. -......- 3,477, 243 | 126, 856.5 | 1,770, 984 77, 678.3 | 508,350 | 11, 994.9) 699,703 | 19, 366.3) 314,189 | 11, 481.3) 169,438 | 5,800.8 14, 579 534.9 
1951 | 
January. .........-. 3, 605, 235 | 130,882.8 | 1,850, 207 80, 584.4 | 532,187 | 12, 477.3) 715,188 | 19, 700.6) 319,513 | 11,665.2| 178,354 | 5,912.6 14, 786 542.6 
February --- -_...-| 3, 706, 586 | 134,090.8 | 1,912,170 82, 843.8 | 548,047 | 12, 790.4] 729,616 | 20,033. 9) 325,555 | 11, 872.2) 176,156 | 5,998.8 15, 042 551.8 
BR. » <ccdoonece 3, 809, 165 | 137, 258.9 | 1,971, 703 84, 971.8 | 563,346 | 13, 087.0) 746,247 | 20, 418. 5) 332,539 | 12, 114.0) 179,877 | 6,100.9 15, 453 566.7 
a II a a 3, 890,018 | 139, 636.9 | 2,016, 135 86, 496.1 | 575,098 | 13, 304.9) 760,697 | 20, 732.2) 338,539 | 12,315.9| 183,719 | 6,207.7 15, 830 580.1 
Di wieubesdaanede 3, 968, 900 | 141, 881.2 | 2,055, 581 87, 842.9 | 584,829 | 13, 510.5) 776, 336 | 21, 059.9) 345,112 | 12,419. 9) 188,681 | 6,348.3 16, 361 509.7 
June. .............| 4,033, 583 | 143, 708.8 | 2,090,668 | 89,000.0 | 596,098 | 13,674. 0| 787,311 | 21, 282.4) 350,343 | 12,683.3| 192,357 | 6, 452.8 16, 806 616.3 
July_.............| 4,098,870 | 145, 720.2 | 2,129,909 | 90,390.7 | 606,188 | 13,872.8) 794,875 | 21,425. 9) 355, 678 | 12,858. 5) 194,925 | 6, 537.6 17, 295 634.8 
| See 4, 176, 535 | 148, 118.8 | 2,176,036 | 92,025.0 | 618,128 | 14, 108.4) 804,807 | 21,632.4) 361,970 | 13,071. 2) 197,712 | 6,625.3 17, 882 656.5 
September -----_...| 4,232,453 | 149, 914.8 | 2,204,016 | 93,072.6 | 625,736 | 14,259. 9] 816, 746 | 21, 948. 3) 367,728 | 13,270.4| 199,835 | 6,688.2 18, 392 675.3 
Monthly benefits | 
awarded in Sept- 
ember 1951__.._- 86, 506 2, 744.0 | 42, 007 1, 604.7 14, 350 293. 6 16,864 | 393.8; 7,152] 249.2 | 5,535 180.9 | 598 21.7 
i ! i | 


| | 





' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

2 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the terms 





“primary insurance benefit’’ and ‘“‘widow’s current insurance benefit’ were 


changed to “old-age insurance benefit’’ and ‘‘mother’s insurance benefit,” 
respectively. 


Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number of lump- 
sum payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of lump-sum pay- 


ments, 1940-51 


[Corrected to Oct. 26, 1951] 
































Monthly benefits ? Lump-sum awards ! 
Year and quarter | Wite’s | | Widow’s Number | Number of 
Total Old-age or Child’s or Mother’s Parent’s | of | deceased 
husband’s | widower’s payments | workers 
j | | 
cee SER REEIE Le) a Me | 254, 984 | 132, 335 34, 555 59, 382 4, 600 | 23, 260 | 852 | 75, 095 | 61, 080 
ee signe senosl 269, 286 | 114, 660 36, 213 75, 619 11, 020 | 30, 502 1,272 117, 303 90, 941 
Te Tanenenal 258, 116 99, 622 3, 250 77,384 14, 74 | 31, 820 | 1, 266 | 134, 991 103, 332 
Sian iets uelak bide none 262, 865 89, 070 31, 916 85, 619 19, 576 35, 420 1, 264 | 163, O11 122, 185 
i 318, 949 110, 097 40, 349 99, 676 24, 759 | 42,649 | 1,419 | 205, 177 151, 869 
Me 6 Gs Sid eds 462, 463 | 185, 174 63, 068 127, 514 29, 844 | 55, 108 | 1,755 | 247, 012 178, 813 
eid ieihpsiitic nna AE Par gic 547, 150 258, 980 88, 515 114, 875 38, 823 44, 190 | 1, 767 | 250, 706 179, 
2 OTS Bie ae ae 72, 09 | 271, 488 94, 189 115, 754 45, 249 42, 807 3, 422 218, 787 181, 992 
NG is < = Senn Shinn d a= hitieaaid 596, 201 | 275, 903 98, 118, 955 55, 667 | 44, 276 | 2, 846 213, 096 200, 
I sn nies * eter cae ademas 682, 241 | 337, 273 117, 356 118, 922 62, 928 43, 087 | 2, 675 | 212, 614 202, 154 
ES eae a to ae 962, 586 567, 108 162, 7 122, 625 66, 695 | 41, 103 | 2, 307 | , 960 200, 411 
| | | 
1948 | 
January-March -.._._.........-| 167, 445 | 82, 316 27,970 30, 784 14, 197 | 11, 504 674 | 55, 685 52, 377 
oS 154, 525 | 69, 570 | 25, 384 31, 945 5, 006 | 11, 785 | 835 | 58, 261 : 
July-September __...._. ou 137, 947 | 63, 144 | 22, 630 28, 156 12, 739 | 10, 610 | 668 | 50, 666 47, 165 
October-December ___....__.... 136, 284 60, 873 | 22, 570 28, 070 13, 725 | 10, 377 | 669 | 48, 484 45, 746 
1949 | | 
January-March... .......__._.- 166, 848 | 80, 174 | 28, 590 30, 158 16, 120 | 11, 163 | 643 | 54, 576 | 51, 989 
oS RS eae 180, 824 | 90, 330 30, 942 31, 622 15, 934 | 11, 278 | 718 55, 857 | 53, 020 
July-September. -.............. 169, 214 84, 268 | 29, 038 29, 228 15, 375 | 10, 649 | 656 | 52, 483 49, 925 | 
October-December -_ ___...._...- 165, 355 | 82, 501 | 28, 786 27,914 15, 499 9, 997 658 49, 698 | 7,220 
ios | | | | 
January-March_.._._. iS PEE, 177,892 | 86, 654 | 30, 492 30, 762 18, 194 | 11, 183 | 607 56, 787 | 5A, 215 
Pe er ee aes 163, 880 | 77, 674 | 28, 444 7 17,893 10, 425 | 658 56, 447 53, 745 
July-September. -_.............- 153, 951 | 77, 454 | 26, 517 24,877 15, 497 | 9, 056 | 550 46, 489 | 44, 247 
October-December --..........- 466, 863 | 325, 326 | 77, 295 38, 200 15,111 | 10, 439 | 492 | 50, 237 | 48, 204 
| | j 
1951 
January-March __.__________- | 436, 754 248, 230 | 76, 352 65, 400 | 23, 842 21, 667 | 1, 263 | 108, 804 | 105, 365 
ROPENMGS crits hiss hese 361, 787 | 187, 406 | 62, 926 64, 245 22, 870 22, 601 | 1, 739 | 111, 031 | 106, 594 
July-September -___........._.- | 308, 470 160, 815 51, 237 54, 589 21, 632 | 18, 292 | 1, 905 | 103, 943 | ) 
| | | I | 





! Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 
p. 29; for 1945-46, in the Bulletin for February 1949, p. 29; and for 1947 in the 
Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22. 

3 Effective Sept. 1, 1950, under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950: 
(1) husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits became payable; (2) the ter:as 
“primary insurance benefit’’ and ‘‘widow’s current insurance benefit’ were 
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changed to “old-age insurance benefit” and “mother’s insurance benefit,” 
respectively. 

+ Under the 1939, 1946, and 1950 amendments. Effective Sept. 1, 1950, a lump- 
sum death payment is payable with respect to every insured individual who dies 
after August 1950. 


Social Security 








Table 7.—Employmentr security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1951 


[Corrected to Oct. 22, 1951] 
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| | Weeks of unemploy- Compensated unemployment 
| Initial claims ! | ment covered by con- A 
| tinued claims All ty ‘verage 
ypes of unemployment ? Total unemployment weekly 
| Nonfarm red 
Region and State place- | unemploy- 
| ments iit Aveam le —— un- 
| eeks weekly Jeeks Average | der 
Total Women Total | Women compen- pent number of | compen- weekly oom? 
| | sated P benefici- sated payment 
aries 
Total, 52 States 620, 890 720, 829 | 344,253 | 3,550, 079 1,906,723 | 3,031,258 |$62, 049, 428 757, 815 2, 748, 352 $21. 43 881, 851 
Region I: | 
Connectiout...-. 8, 298 | 12, 737 8, 066 | 60, 096 | 39, 253 49, 951 965, 625 12, 488 46, 533 20. 03 14, 520 
Maine -- a the 3,109 5, 332 2, 949 30, 224 | 19, 236 25, 484 422, 381 6, 371 20, 638 17.% 7,456 
Massachusetts . . 19, 616 37, 349 18, 793 217, 608 | 119, 017 182, 427 4, 023, 206 45, 607 160, 737 23.61 52,723 
New Hampshire - -- .-- 2, 020 5, 795 3, 570 32, 940 | 22,313 28, 402 490, 801 , 100 22, 582 19. 10 8, 229 
Rhode Island - - 2, 630 15, 056 7, 802 | 88, 833 51, 998 82,322 | 1,792,914 20, 580 78, 539 22. 22 21,835 
BereEer“hs-~-oo8e- 1,001 | 1, 185 736 6, 581 4,718 5, 791 111, 271 1, 448 5, 029 20. 09 1, 706 
Region II: | 
New Jersey... -.......- 13, 556 35, 825 18, 944 170, 712 100, 214 147,653 | 3,297,458 36, 913 132, 698 23. 43 42, 925 
BE ad vin Kencde 76, 596 175, 136 91, 400 | 722, 941 377, 400 659, 002 | 14,353, 601 164, 750 615, 268 22. 53 178, 242 
Puerto Rico. ..-. ee ee eT en ee a eee I RO ee 
Region ITI: 
Delaware. . i. dak 1, 427 939 426 4, 097 2, 254 3, 780 70, 802 945 3, 457 19. 56 1,068 
— — 21, 899 66, 968 32, 539 | 312, 698 165, 456 277,699 | 5,630,199 69, 425 249, 633 21.19 77,616 
egzion 4 
District of Columbia 4,340 921 419 | 5, 356 2, 633 4, 841 86, 636 1,210 4,724 17.95 1,421 
Maryland. .......... 7,640 | 6, 510 2,955 | 29, 346 15, 259 25, 270 488, 544 6, 318 22, 845 20. 26 6, 507 
North Carolina... 20, 997 41, 090 22, 362 | 130, 056 , 734 116, 054 1, 998, 489 29, 014 101, 955 18.42 28, 474 
Virginia.____. 9,013 | 7, 128 4,061 | 33, 291 19, 639 28, 735 480, 647 7, 184 26, 563 17.36 8, 231 
anny V irginis 4 2, 604 | 4,711 1,161 34, 016 10, 945 $2, 122 , 960 8, 030 27, 589 18. 56 8, 485 
egion V 
Alabama. ....._..- 11, 838 7, 158 2,051 49, 311 17,772 38, 492 596, 671 9, 623 36, 070 15.89 12, 249 
ee 13, 111 7,678 3, 289 68, 919 40, 792 4 952, 659 14, 820 58, 030 16.15 17,121 
Georgia... .. 12, 606 | 11, 429 6, 243 65, 018 42, 403 43, 464 683, 439 10, 866 38, 527 16.33 13, 853 
SS eee | 9, 380 4, 021 1, 888 27,161 14, 919 22, 122 326, 252 5, 530 20, 096 15.21 6, 284 
South Carolina. .......| 11, 442 | 9, 128 4, 857 44, 599 26, 716 30, 935 507, 852 7, 734 26, 621 17. 9, 573 
ee RTE, 13, 251 | 11,340 5, 085 89,7 48, 420 66,675 | 1,050,179 16, 669 62, 728 16.01 22, 720 
egion ; 
Kentucky -............ 3,322 5, 946 2, 490 | 54, 334 23, 328 47, 860 797,119 11, 965 45, 025 17.02 13, 476 
PB noe Sas duchuc 13, 109 44, 682 13,011 | 188, 794 | 71, 569 156, 434 4, 137, 087 39, 108 151, 997 84 44, 543 
— hio wi See 36, 837 25, 558 12, 756 123,719 | 73, 371 101,539 | 2,117,504 25, 385 91, 367 21. 92 30, 375 
on : 
hans > 20, 003 42,771 20, 802 246, 242 140, 363 201, 291 4,133,174 50, 323 162, 801 22. 84 62,114 
Indiana... Pa 13, 351 15, 44 5,914 62, 446 | 31,358 | 57,450 | 1,272,956 14, 362 52, 298 23.16 15, 120 
nav seonsin.... da 13, 898 4, 060 2, 628 24, 195 16,995 |  19,928| 404,597 , 18,019 20. 87 5,875 
egion VIII: | 
Minnesota. ........... 15, 201 | 4, 773 3, 219 30, 410 | 18,176 | 24, 211 | 410, 737 6, 053 22,159 17. 56 6, 331 
OS” 4,192 | 1,195 321 | 3, 020 | 1,690 | 1,619 | 28, 225 405 1,619 17.43 604 
North Dakota. .....__- 2, 375 | 04 54 | 632 | 402 | 525 | 9, 474 131 442 19. 02 140 
South Dakota. .__.__. 1, 957 | 85 4s 652 416 604 9, 641 151 462 17.85 159 
Region IX: 
> aa 9, 308 | 1, 924 1,125 | 9, 957 6, 816 8, 309 147, 475 2, 077 6, 962 19.19 2, 436 
Kansas.._____. mat 11.544 | 1, 992 656 | 12, 266 6, 525 12, 002 255, 584 3, 000 11,093 22.01 2,877 
Missouri... .---..- ..| 15,092 | 12, 908 6,879 | 72,026 45,026} 53, 808 839, 767 13, 452 42, 115 17.43 18,329 
Nebraska............. 5 932 | 6il 331 2) 464 1,77 | 2; 230 42, 085 , 19. 56 604 
Region X: | 
Arkansas........ 12, 496 5, 139 1, 935 21, 804 9, 647 13, 958 221, 658 3, 490 12, 497 16. 48 4, 467 
Louisiana. ...........- 9, 054 7, 586 1, 862 | 49, 669 17,005 | 46,459 | 938,940 11,615 42, 475 20. 95 12,117 
Oklahoma_- 14, 027 3, 209 1,173 23, 320 10,338 | 18,734} 331,514 4, 17, 597 18.14 5, 480 
— adbsah eis cil. 54, 383 | 5, 657 2, 450 | 37, 944 | 19, 288 25,772 | 399,642 6, 443 ‘ 15. 99 8,172 
ezion XI- | 
Colorado. ............- 7,381 | 577 340 | 3, 106 | 1,619 2, 156 42, 105 539 2, 024 19.99 719 
New Mexico. ......... 6. 412 | 812 178 3,612 938 | 2, 799 53, 029 7 2, 637 19. 30 865 
allele eli 6, O74 805 367 5, 127 3, 223 4,118 93, 045 1, 030 3, 624 23. 52 1,208 
Wyoming... ____. 1, 829 | 130 60 679 | 367 | 611 13, 046 153 539 22. 29 146 
Region XII: | 
Grek i ck). SE 4, 759 2,072 | 635 8, 544 3, 363 | 4,639 | 04, 846 1, 160 4, 443 20. 58 1,974 
I a as | 42, 956 46, 569 19, 735 261, 761 | 145, 092 | 229,953 | 4,982,608 57, 488 209, 514 22. 49 64, 078 
at i lil al | 1, 186 1,740 | 865 8,330 | 3, 806 | 5, 536 101, 886 1,384 5, 072 19. 23 ®) 
oe ee 2,691 | 816 | 212 343 | 901 | 1, 888 44, 466 472 1,743 24. 29 482 
Region XIII: | 
i Alaska D5 9;3 ae Oth 1,105 281 | 99 1, 257 470 | 1, 519 | 39, 565 380 1 456 26.19 (®) 
Idaho 4, 488 465 | 218 3, 100 2, 089 | 2,419 46, 275 605 2,303 19. 33 730 
Oregon ........ a 9, 081 6, 207 1, 981 25, 658 12, 187 21, 262 | 450, 157 5,316 19. 757 21. 86 6, 328 
Washington.......... 9, 775 9, 334 2,313 | 39, 143 16, 487 31, 124 | 704, 635 7, 781 29, 389 22.93 9, 616 
| | | 
1 Excludes transitional claims. ployment allowance program. Includes partial and part-total unemployment. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. State distribution excludes railroad unemployment insurance claims. 
i 3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 5 Data not available. 


bined-wage plan. 
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‘ Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the 
State and railroad unemployment insurance programs and the veterans’ unem- 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
State agencies. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1950-September 1951 ' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 




















































































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the 
perma- Old- jdepend-| Aid |perma-| Gen. 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind | assistance assist- | chil- Rms and | assist- 
tally ance | dren ind | totally | ance 
Families dis- (fami- dis- 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 3 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1950 
September --_|............- 2, 809, 537 ne he oe 1, 661, 004 Of a 469,000 |.......- +0.2 —0.3 HO. 4c —3,2 
EES geet eaiaaaiee 2, 798, 711 655, 251 | 2,244, 576 | 1,667, 780 97, 194 58, 250 408,000 |.......- —.4 +.2 at —13.0 
SS ese 2, 793, 712 649, 931 | 2,226,685 | 1,653,151 97,491 61, 050  t 2 eee —.2 —.8 +.3 +48 —~1,8 
SS LS ae 2, 786, 216 651,309 | 2,233, 194 | 1, 660, 93: 97, 453 68, 800 413,000 |....... —.3 +.2 () | +12.7 +2.6 
1951 
(RE, OSE ED ro 2, 784, 199 652,971 | 2,240,743 | 1,666, 911 96, 062 70, 770 425, 000 |.......- -.1 +.3 —-14)] +29 +3.0 
eee: 2,777,722 | 651,928 | 2,238,185 | 1,665,043 | 96,065} 74,567 | 421,000 |... | —2] —2] @® +5.4} =1.0 
aE SRN 2,771,640 | 651,356 | 2,236,472 | 1,663,919 95, 905 80,002 | * 412,000 |........ | —.2] —.1] —.2] +73] <1 
| SRS PARR: 2, 760,691 | 645,822 | 2,218,670 | 1,652,472 | 96,974 | 87,845 | 384,000 |... | —.4] =—.8] +11] +98] 68 
RRR, 58 EE , 754,884 | 640,606 | 2,198,894 | 1,638,116 OF, 990 97,079 355,000 |... } —.2} —8] ® | 4105] -7.6 
PNG iis 24becccccomweces 2,745,285 | 632,649 | 2,171,426 | 1,617,803 97,024 | 104, 230 335,000 |... ..... } —3] -1.2] @® | +74] =62 
SS See 2, 737, 675 618, 394 | 2,123,693 | 1, 582, 218 97, 256 108, 907 324, 000 |........ —.3 —2.3 +.2 +4.5 —3.2 
SERRE, <3) Sa , 732, 021 612, 128 | 2, 104,348 | 1, 568, 029 97,349 111, 329 319,000 |........ —.2 —1.0 +.1 +2.2 —1.4 
September-...)-...........- 2,722,945 | 606,073 | 2,085,510 | 1,554,250 | 97,163 | 113,052 | 311,000 |___._._- | —.3| -10| -—.2| 44.5] -26 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| | 
1950 
| 
September - - - [$194, 647, 657 |$123, 086, 487 $46, 051, 975 $4, 436, 195 |........... $21, 073, 000 —0.3 +0.3 +0. 2 +0.5 |. —4.6 
October. .....| 192, 265,677 | 121, 124, 389 45, 811, 754 4, 463, 099 |$2, 399, 435 18, 467, 000 —1.2 —1.6 —.5 oo & Rae —12.4 
November ...| 192, 572,324 | 120, 824, 086 46, 220, 553 4,472, 924 | 2,533,761 | 18, 521,000 +.2 —-.2 +.9 + +5.6 +.3 
December. ...| 193, 264,021 | 119, 954, 750 46, 529, 002 4, 480, 867 | 3,083,402 | 19, 266, 000 +.4 —.7 +.7 +.2 | +19.7 +4.0 
1951 
January -..... 194, 962, 874 | 120, 099, 988 47,327, 250 4, 438, 765 | 3,170,931 | 19,926,000 +.8 +.1 +1.7 —.9 +4.5 +3.4 
February 194, 437, 286 | 119, 131, 206 47, 857, 550 4, 454, 255 | 3,383,275 | 19,611, 000 —.3 -.8 +1.1 +.4 +6. 7 —1.6 
March _. 194, 532, 503 | 118, 948, 024 48, 088, 334 4, 448, 503 | 3, 506,552 | 19,451,000 (5) —.2 +.5 -.1 +6.3 -.4 
April... 191, 950, 100 | 118, 270, 450 47, 521, 557 4, 495, 465 | 3,946,628 | 17,716, 000 —1.3 —.6 1.2 +1.1 +9.7 ey 
ay - 191, 037, 004 | 118, 929, 307 47,021, 843 4, 523,461 | 4,399,393 | 16, 143, 000 —.5 +.6 —-1.0 +.6 | +115 —8.8 
June. 189, 319, 242 | 118, 665, 540 46, 384, 194 4, 537, 434 | 4,677,074 | 15,055, 000 —.9 —.2 —1.4 +1.7 +6.3 —7.1 
July --.- 188, 142, 875 | 119, 304,317 45, 002, 602 4, 536, 052 | 4,847,904 | 14, 452,000 —.6 +.5 —3.0 (*) +3.7 —4.0 
August....... 188, 194, 866 | 119, 308, 258 44, 745, 286 4, 558,093 | 4,950,229 | 14, 633, 000 (®) (*) —.6 +.5 +2.1 +1.3 
September....| 188,364,798 | 119,841, 263 44, 818, 948 4, 567,595 | 5,150,992 | 13, 986, 000 +.1 +.4 +.2 +.2 +4.1 —4.4 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Excludes ? Beginning October 1950, includes as recipients the children and | parent or 


administered without Federal participation in States administering 

P concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act; be- 
= ctober 1950, includes data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the 
month these jurisdictions were included under the public assistance titles of 

the Social Security Act. 


other adult relative in families in which the requirements of ut least | such adult 
were considered in determining the amount of assistance. 

+ Program initiated in October 1950 under Public Law 734 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


All data subject to revision. * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 








PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 28) 


in Pennsylvania enlarges the list of 
institutions and agencies that may 
request the services of employable 
recipients; the law provides, as be- 
fore, that the work must be reasonable 


in character. The agency requesting 
the service is not required to pay the 
worker who still receives public assist- 
ance. 

In North Dakota the State has 
agreed to continue paying assistance 
to Indians under the general assist- 
ance program during the next bi- 
ennium. New legislation in Wiscon- 


sin authorizes the State department 
of public welfare to provide relief to 
needy Indians under certain circum- 
stances. Responsibilities of the coun- 
ties and municipalities are continued, 
but the State may, with the approval 
of the State Emergency Board, grant 
aid to Indians residing on tax-free 
land. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 19) 
Act Amendments of 1950. (Actuarial 
Study No. 31.) Washington: Office 


insurance program. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Division of the 
Actuary, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


guide in establishing a minimum wage 
for women in California. 


CHANDLER, LESTER V. Inflation in the 


United States, 1940-1948. New 
of the Commissioner, Division of G 1 York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
the Actuary, Sept. 1951. 17 pp. enera 402 pp. $6. 


Processed. 

Estimates “the amount of life in- 
surance in force as of January 1, 1951, 
as survivor insurance benefits” under 
the amended old-age and survivors 


32 


CALIFORNIA. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COM- 
MIssIon. Budget for a Single Work- 
ing Woman. San Francisco: The 
Commission, 1951. 23 pp. 

An official budget compiled as a 


“Grants in Aid—Income—and Federal 
Taxes.” State Government, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 24, Sept. 1951, p. 224. 50 
cents. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments 
care for recipients of public assistance, by program for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
and State, July 1951' ments per assistance case, by program and State, 

July 1951! 
| 
Old Aid t Aid | G 1 
“age 0 perma- enera Aid to Aid to the 
Btate ? assist- dependent to the nently and assist- 
coos |“cBidren'| Sind | email” | ‘ce See, | seer cele eae 
disabled (per family) disabled 
eee «=| $42, 543 d : 

Conn........-| $254,741 | $113,853 $3,177 (s) () State ? ‘= y - = bm 

Men socaacnn-] as 308" ],a78 [aww BNR] 88, an | Poy.) an | Py! an | Pay) am | Pay. 

TT 284, 062 | 53, 741 11,177 (*) 125, 055 assist-| “for | S8Sist- | gop | a8sist- for assist- fer 

“SPT See RA EOS (*) 131, 707 ance | medi-| ®2C¢ | medi-| 8MC@ | neqs.| amce | eas. 

seen ea | 25, 508 3, 192 13, 088 | 42, 051 cal cal cal cal 
EIS 9 2, 044 154 974 628 

ee Pie 6 hod a | 35, 225 psa — ns ee! 

Dictskccibewakuusdoves Joocnccececsalecconcnanecslocsteroesoss 76, 099 

Misa Bo ap | 638, 300 0, 408 toe... (4) (5) —-- ---|873. 44 1812. 84 wet $20. 74 |$78.20 /$10. 35 ® ® 
ed EES Cee Pes Seen 111, 420 T.-_.--.2. 2-2.) 48-82 | 3.64 | 104.70 | 1.41 | 62.02 | 2.60 1952.35 | $7 -08: 

Nebr. . - 148, 845 9, 173 675 (*) SRR aa 40.47 | 5.79 | 70.34] 5.46 | 44.13 en “— Oo” 

Nev...---...-|-----------. |------ ee eres (*) yr 505 ----| 51.71 | 2.70 | 85.74 | 5.42 | 55.18 | 4.94] 51.73] 5.03 

N. H..- 57, 160 | 17, 181 2, 142 (*) (*) Mis scnncae nds 46.52) () | 49.51} .00/ 44.31] .08 | 31.28 07 

Siinssniletabalindstia tienes Bae! of eres | 8,777 en... kos "63 | 11.85| 99.98} 5.18 |... | e | @ 

N. Y.. | 1,000,020) 340, 104 42, 341 246, 057 (*) at 52.45 | 6.52| 89.76 | 2.75 | 61.83| .90| @ 2) 

N.C 4, 666 1,817 |......----.- 450 102, 617 N.H .---| 52.33 | 8.00 | 110.87 | 11.50 | 56.37 | 7.00 8 

| sea BOGUS |odnceccedhbe 1 1,097 16, 873 N.J 95.24 | 2.79 @) 

ie a ienins | 202,859 13, 263 STP tachalieitdinwan 425, 378 7 7 fe he we | Poe 

| ee Ss 61.00 | 8.45 | 113.68 | 6.32 | 69.89 | 10.08 | 66.51 | 9.48 

Oreg. ....-.---|.----------- | coccocbanealieeheietiiease Jwddeniiagnes | 100, 287 6 ee ee 22.62} .08| 45.97] .41 |-....-.|......- 26.82) .16 

, FURSabaea MOMSIRRNOE RESEREAOA. (380. 0". al weeecenene 34, 827 N. Dak-....... 3.0} 290 ba coke 55.71 | 3.68 | 55.88 | 2.20 
hs - Pre re |--------2nen|onennnnnn-=- 76, 200 Gtid. cus 46.35 | 1.70] 69.99) .92/ 44.03) .98 }.......|....-. 

—: 51 | 6 |------------ | san V. I-...-.----- 10.82 | .08) 15.15] .03 |__..._.|....... e | & 

aan "356378 | 78008 ioe iia") 8, 08 B....---2---2 0.3) 60 11S ORS eae) ee 

| 
1 For July data excluding vendor payments for medical care, see the Bulletin, Oeteene ab te ee By denrpeedn mre arepe gees = 

October 1951. payments for medical care, or both. 

; ‘ “py oe States that 9 her made no vendor payments for medical care for ? Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for July 

uly or not report such payments. " hich coun cases. 

tin all States except California, Illinois, Louisiana, Nevada, New Jersey, and ere ene a cee oe ae — 

the Virgin Islands includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the special 3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled 

types of public easiatence. u an me delle 4 Less than 1 cent F 

© program for aid to the permanently and tota ied. . ' 
Dee pe pote oh og y 5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(Continued from page 26) 
mated national totals for each type 


of insurer for the 2 years are shown 
below. 


[In thousands] 





showed quite different rates of in- 
crease. In contrast to an 8-percent rise 
for private carrier payments, State 
fund disbursements went up 12 per- 
cent. The faster-than-average rate of 
increase for State funds was concen- 
trated in the program for Federal em- 


costs accounted for just under one- 
third of total workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments. Of the nonmedical 
payments, roughly 87 percent was. 
cash compensation for nonfatal in- 
juries and the remaining 13 percent. 
was paid in death cases. Following are 























Type of insurer 1949 | ia) ployees; as a result of benefit liberali- the estimated amounts for each year: 
$$ ___— —|— zation toward the end of 1949, pay- tes i ; 
I $569,838 | $618,489 ments in 1950 exceeded the previous 
Private carriers. _........-. "353,092 | B81, 080 year’s amount by 64 percent. Pay- Type of payment 1949 1950 
oo. ree oie ments under the other State funds 
eS Nae ire a Sa exe + were 6 percent higher in 1950 than in Teted, te ree ee ee $570} $618: 
1949, the same rate of growth as for ygeaical and hospitalization. __...- 185 200 
Although the distribution by type self-insurance payments. ae total. ........-..-- = 4 
of insurer is approximately the same It is estimated that, in both 1949 QaNCNNGR scscnccnccsveccomcesl 52 55 
for 1949 and 1950, the components and 1950, medical and hospitalization 
(Continued from page 32) Health Publications Institute, Inc., the general problem, describe the 


Retirement and Old Age 


ABRAMS, ALBERT J. “New Patterns of 
State Action for the Aging.” State 
Government, Chicago, Vol. 24, Sept. 
1951, pp. 233-237 ff. 50 cents. 

Man and His Years: An Account of 
the First National Conference on 
Aging, Sponsored by the Federal 
Security Agency. Raleigh, N. C.: 


Bulletin, December 1951 


1951. 311 pp. $1.75. 

The report of the first National Con- 
ference on Aging, sponsored by the 
Federal Security Agency. Separate 
chapters carry the reports of the 11 
sections of the conference; each con- 
siders a major phase of the problems 
incident to the increase in our older 
population — economic implications, 
income, employment, health, and so 
on. Three additional chapters define 


forum’s background and organization, 
and review some of the developments. 
since the conference. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


Brestek, Ferrx P. The Principles of 
Client Self-Determination in Social 
Work. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1951. 220 


pp. $2.50. 
(Continued on page 35) 








Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1951} 


{Exclusive’of vendor payments for medical and cases receiving only such 


























payments 
P mb ene Percentage change from— 
ome Septembe 
ro August 1951 ptember 1950 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age é 
— Amount — Amount 
| 

Total 2_ _ _|2, 722, 945/$119, 841, 263/$44. 01 | —0.3 +0. 4 —3.1 —2.6 
ea 80, 058 1, 728, 772} 21. 59 —.4 -.1 —1.8 +7.0 
; 92,551] 55.99 | 0 —.7| +3.0 —2.6 
707,618} 50.11 -.9 —1.4 (3) —7.0 
1,301, 134} 20.97 | —1.1 —-.9 —9.6 —27.3 
24, 960) 66.77 (4) -.1 +1.4 —4.3 
3, 980, 698) 76. 09 +.2 (4) +2.7 +7.6 
1, 198, 297] 60. 81 —.4 (4) —2.5 —7.0 
47,127; 29.83 | —1.1 (4) —8.2 —5.6 
134, 921} 47.74 —.8 —.2 —1.4 +19.6 
2, 660, 596) 38. 48 —.2 —.6 —1.3 +8.9 
2,341, 430) 24.34 | —1.0 —.9 —7.4 —4.6 
76, 226| 33.29] —.7| -1.5| —8.8 if, § 
, 736] 47.21} —.4 —.4|-15.9| —13.3 
314, 708} 46. 30 —.2 +.2 —7.8 —.6 
, 912) 35.65 | —2.0 —1.1 | —10.8 —12.4 
, 130} 50.39} (4) +.5) —1.1 +.1 
, 782) 49. 22 —.3 —.2 —3.7 —5.4 
, 612} 29. 70 —.4 —.5 —2.9 +40. 2 
, 724) 46.56] (4) +.1] —2.0 —3.6 
, 806} 42. 87 —.2 —.2 —2.8 —6.8 
, 811) 39. 46 —.1 +.5 —5.5 —.5 
, 080) 61.11 () —1.3 —.8 —7.2 
, 300} 47.18 -.1 +.1 —5.6 —5.3 
, 742) 45. 58 —.1 (8) —2.2 —12.3 
, 306) 18. 54 —.3 (?) —9.6 —13.5 
, 398) 43.30 +.3 +.3 —.4 —1.9 
, 342) 51.39 —.3 —.6 —2.2 —4.1 
, 044, 781| 46.25 —.1 —.1 —4.9 -.1 
,128| 55.28 | —.5 —.4] 42.7 +4.9 
312, 913) 44. 22 —.7 —.5 —5.4 —6.2 
1, 163, 947) 50. 80 —.8 +.5 —7.1 —4.0 
414, 230} 38. 56 +.3 +.3 +4.2 +16.9 
190, 273} 53.74 | —2.0 —.2 —4.6 —1.6 
1,386, 378} 22.73 —.3 +.1 —2.8 —Li1 
451, 476} 50.40 —.2 -.1 —.7 +2.6 
5, 825, 873) 49.05 —.4 +9.1 —5.3 +.7 
4, 743, 318! 48.84 —.4 —.2 —3.6 +3.4 
260, 797) 54.76 —.5 (4) —4.3 —2.7 
3, 019, 982} 38.75 —.8 —.2) —14.1 —11.8 
141,481} 7.61 | +3.0 PEPE cit ae 
445, 268) 45.89 —-.5 +.7 —7.4 —9.2 
1, 088, 310) 25. 27 +.1 +.3 +1.2 +20. 4 
492, 40. 86 —.1 (8) —1.3 +2.5 
1,814,384) 29.06 | —1.1 —1.3 —7.0 —12.9 
7, 235, 167) 32.83 —.2 —.1 —2.9 —3.9 
20, 071) 53. 03 —.2 —.3 —3.0 +14.0 
, 727) 38.81 +.6 +1.3 —.6 +7.3 
ome TENE Te SEY See 
weirs 19, 500 434,641) 22.29 (®) +.4 —2.9 +.9 
OS eae 69,117; 4,485,740) 64.90 —.4 +5.1 —6.7 —7.3 
ae 25, 889 674, 685) 26. 06 —.2 —.5 —4.7 —8.0 
5 lg Hite, 51,986) 2,452,365) 47.17 —.1 +1.6 —2.2 +6.5 
We... 4, 305 239, 473) 55.63 —.3 —.6 +.1 +.6 


























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data 
subject to revision. 

3 Includes 4,064 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 








Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 19511 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 









































P d= mary Percentage change from— 
—_ 
ber Oo! August 1951 September 1 
State recip- in— : in— — 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age . 
— Amount — Amount 
—— ———— | —___—__ ] —_—_——-| ——_——_ j —_-——_— 
Total 2__| 97,163 | $4, 567, 595 \$47. 01 | —0.2 +0.2 +0.6 +3.0 
Total, 50 
States %_} 94,349 4,454,121 | 47.21 —-.2 +.2 | +20.5 +20.2 
[oe 1, 539 35, 629 | 23.15 —-.8 —.5 +1.7 +4.0 
. 2 ee 766 41,597 | 54.30 —.5 —2.3 | —13.3 —21.5 
Bas scnce 1, 946 50,494 | 25.95 —.5 (4) —3.9 —18.9 
Calif.?_..... 11,376 930, 579 | 81.80 +.1 +.5 +7.2 +5.9 
353 21,083 | 59.73 | —1.1 -.9 —6.9 —.8 
Conn....... 308 20, 444 | 66.38 0 —2.4 +8.8 +12.5 
3: ae 220 9,881 | 44.91 | +6.3 +7.0 | +14.6 +14,1 
a 263 13,470 | 51.22 | +1.2 +.7 +1.5 +27.3 
|, eae 3,310 135, 966 | 41.08 +.1 —-.4 —.6 +6.4 
__ = eae 2, 882 84,123 | 29.19 +.5 +.6 +4.0 +7.8 
Hawaii... 114 4,462 | 39.14 | —1.7 +.2 +5.6 +9.9 
Idaho... -..- 206 10,959 | 53.20 | —1.0 —.9 —3.3 +2.4 
oe 4,109 207, 926 | 50.60 —.6 —.2 —5.4 +4.1 
tboscnen 1, 762 68, 780 | 39.04 —.7 +.7 —6.5 —6.4 
Iowa... ..-- 1, 268 § 75,377 | 59.45 +.1 +.5 +1.2 +4.9 
Bans. ...... 636 32, 585 | 51.23 —-.8 —1.7 —7.0 —5.4 
ae 2, 510 79,647 | 31.73 +.4 +.2 +5.1 +51.4 
ty ES 1,875 83,274 | 44.41 -.8 —1.2 —-.4 +2.0 
Maine-.._-_. 628 28,635 | 45.60 | —2.3 —2.3 —6.7 —6.3 
iii 488 21,625 | 44.31 —.2 +.4 +1.0 +9.8 
Mass. ...... 1, 589 119,397 | 75.14 | +1.3 +2.2 +5.1 +17.2 
Mich. ...... 1,841 96,700 | 52. 53 —.1 -.1 —.6 +2.2 
. " Saee 1, 160 68,912 | 59.41 | +1.5 +1.9 +4.9 +10.8 
} 5 gee 2, 793 65, 452 | 23.43 +.1 +.2 —3.9 —14.9 
) eee 2,777 6 111,080 \®40.00| +.6 +.6| —1.0 —1.0 
~~ a 543 30, 514 | 56.20 0 —.4 +1.7 —-.8 
Se 754 47,052 | 62.40 +.4 —.6 +6.5 +11.8 
Le SS 87 2,394 (7) (7) (’) ?) 
Jae 303 15,001 | 49.51 | —1.3 —.2 —6.5 —4.1 
a SOS 792 45,602 | 57. 58 +.4 +1.1 +5.3 +12.3 
N. Mex_- 509 18, 244 | 35.84 —.4 —1L.1 —1.9 +4.3 
% EN 4, 027 253,185 | 62.87 | —4.0 +.2 +1.1 +8.8 
ae 4,485 153, 981 | 34.33 (8) (*) +5.7 +6.8 
N. Dak... 113 6, 56. 66 0 —1.5 —1.7 +10.4 
. . et 3, 803 166, 861 | 43.88 | —.2 —.2] —1.9 -4.9 
Okla__ 2, 602 134, 873 | 51.83 —.3 —.3 —4.1 +5.4 
EE 90 25, 735 | 65.99 —.8 —.9 +1.3 +4.8 
a 15, 443 612,363 | 39.65 | +.3 +.4 —.4 —.6 
a 451 3, 260 ‘2 —2.6 et ee 
) ok) oe. gia 181 9,752 | 53.88 0 —1,2 —.5 —2.7 
EL Sebati 1,611 44,759 7.78 —.6 —.3 +3.3 +11.2 
6: Dek oui -: 8,474 | 38. 52 0 +.3 —1.8 +6.5 
EE « camsion 2, 746 102, 648 | 37.38 +.2 +.1 +3.3 +1.1 
Tex__ ost 6, 074 224, 106 | 36.90 —.4 —.5 —7.7 —9.4 
ae 12,006 | 54.33 | +2.3 +.5 +4.2 +16.1 
5s, a RD 180 7,669 | 42.61 | +1.1 +1.1 —5.3 +3.4 
_-, * ee 50 5 RO eee Ten ee 
a ce ceaiiies 1, 511 46, 808 | 30.98 —.6 +.3 —3.3 +1.1 
Wash.?____. 7 65, 897 | 77.80 -.1 +4.5 +.5 +.9 
. 1, 085 33,612 | 30.98 +.7 +.6 +2.2 +1.6 
i SR 1, 369 72, 588 | 53.02 | —1.1 (*) —3.1 +9.0 
WR s ism snk 97 5,231 | 53.93 (7) (7) —3.0 | —2.3 











! For definition of terms see the #ulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without soseml portiapetion. Data 
exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal participation 
concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska does not 
administeraidtotheblind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 545 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in Cali- 
fornia and 22 in Washington and payments to these recipients; such payments 
are made without Federal participation. For Pennsylvania includes payments 
of $220,283 made without Federal participation to 5,616 recipients. 

§ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 
centages computed on totals for States with ye plans in respective 
months; data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included beginning 
October 1950; Pennsylvania with a large caseload was included beginning 
February 1951 and accounts for the large increase from September 1950. See 
also footnote 2. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 ee cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

* Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Estimated. 


Social Security 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1951! 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical 


care and cases receiving only such payments] 






































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— August 1951 September 1950 
State of in— in— 
families | Total? | Children | Total. 
Number Number 
Family | Recipient of Amount or Amount 
families families 
BOs dececwcccctiqcccccopeesosds 606,073 | 2,085,510 | 1,554,250 |$44, 818, 948 $73. 95 $21. 49 —1.0 +0.2 7.3 —2.7 
GE, GP BUNNED ®. «nn ncoccnnssote 606,045 | 2,085,414 | 1,554,182 | 44,817, 881 73. 95 21.49 —1.0 +.2 7.3 —2.7 
Alabama. -.......-...---------------- 18, 412 64, 476 50, 992 670, 792 36. 43 10. 40 —1.3 —1.2 1.6 24.6 
Alaska. ..........-------------------- 685 2, 139 1, 540 47,417 69, 22 22.17 -. —2.7 sine te 
ATIBOMB.. ...22200020222500--00n0-220-2- 3, 860 14, 565 10, 907 290, 354 75, 22 19.94 (4) —.6 —7.9 —25.9 
APEMMORS .. . . .22020--22020-ceeeeeneoe- 14, 615 52, 025 39, 733 519, 35. 57 9. 99 —2.3 —2.0 —19.6 —31.9 
CEE cn capcoccecnccccccccensncese 55, 889 173, 003 129,476 | 6,388, 326 114. 30 36. 93 —1.0 +1.3 +2.8 +8.9 
GT aniduosesccdevaccoccéoccuss 5, 329 19, 482 14, 685 474,915 89. 12 24. 38 —.5 =~, 7 ~3.4 +8.6 
Connecticut... ....-.-..-- escseescces 5, 326 17, 488 12, 645 571, 533 107.31 32. 68 —1.5 1,1 —1.3 —6.8 
MOTO sh cacseroncconcecseccccccccs 712 2, 739 57, 677 81.01 21. 06 —.8 —1.2 +2.6 +15.4 
District of Columbia..-.............- 2,091 8, 396 6, 478 201, 040 96. 15 23. 94 —2.2 —2.4 —3.3 +26.3 
we ccceencereeneceseneseceeee= 22, 503 78, 455 54, 905 894, 704 39. 76 12.18 —5.7 —4.9 —-19.7 —2B. 
p cecessccensseccccccccccococes 19, 848 65, 358 50, 432 919, 474 46. 33 14. 07 +1.3 +1.4 +20.3 +19.0 
i itll Se ebuectiniinnsahtadpehin 3, 236 12, 048 9, 363 , 172 84.11 22. 59 —1.2 —L1 —16.8 —22.4 
Mi pusccubidconnecscsoenenceaninste 2, 213 7, 668 5,645 232, 876 105. 23 30. 37 —3.1 —2.6 —11.1 
TBO... cocnccccccscewcasecccccssoes 22, 674 80, 380 59,491 | 2,501,179 110.31 31.12 +.2 +.8 —4.6 +12.0 
TRAIAN. ....cccccccccvceceecececececeee 9, 205 30, 837 22, 743 , 006 66. 17 19.94 —2.1 —1.8 —19.7 —20.1 
innittiatiobeshscotanéuubostiancos 5, 151 18, 037 13,394 | * 503,742 97.79 27.93 —.1 +.3 —-1.5 +22.3 
Ac hendebassiepunerandgtanbnnee 4, 560 16, 156 12, 199 374, 724 82.18 23.19 (®) +.5 —12.0 +9.3 
pO EES 22, 086 78, 083 57, 393 1 42.02 11.89 —2.2 —2.2 —7.6 +4.1 
Be ccbeiscncecsencccescansewes 22, 503 81, 360 60,302 | 1,344, 547 59.75 16. 53 —2.1 17.8 —26.3 —10.0 
Ps ddibsdsinedbataamcesdndgeaaacsn 4, 405 15, 279 11, 095 22, 441 73. 20 21.10 —.3 —.5 +6.4 +20.5 
ER 06.0 cosinsitpoosonccsecsoue 5, 331 20, 565 15, 673 440,719 82. 67 21.43 —4.5 —5.0 —17.7 11.3 
Massachusetts. ...............-.....- 13,019 43, 423 31,988 | 1,409,419 108. 26 32. 46 -.1 —.4 —4.1 —6.2 
EES CS: 24, 648 79, 513 56, 565 | 2,260,210 92. 06 28. 54 —.1 -.4 9.5 —5.2 
Ps cascccbinenpeccdinceecdies 7, 752 26, 168 19, 854 750, 743 96. 85 28. 69 +.2 +1.1 —1.9 +4.0 
gl the SuSE dwbecdconeercunhe 10, 440 39, 297 30, 288 204, 648 19. 60 5.21 -.1 +1.4 —19.6 —42.0 
EEE SE a 23, 504 80, 052 58,769 | 1,230,296 52.14 15.37 +1.0 +.9 —9.2 —9.7 
BEEN 6 < csccnscccccccsccccsensess 2, 356 8, 218 6, 058 202, 115 85. 79 24. 59 +.2 =,2 —2.3 +7.0 
Psi odidcnoncvcwesesacestoneses 3, 046 10, 065 7,391 269, 793 88. 57 26. 81 —7.8 —6.1 —16.4 —10.0 
Neovada........---...-------------0- 28 96 68 1,067 ¢ ¢) ¢) ©) iu) ® 
PONE SIGs 6 tnkewneccccatucdete 1, 508 5,115 3,717 153, 745 101. 95 30. 06 +2.6 +3.9 —8.8 +1.7 
oo? , Sa ee ne 5, 142 17, 199 13, 054 486, 442 94. 60 28. 28 +.6 +1.6 —7.0 —5.2 
SOOTY RUNNION cocovdewcceccconsgesecee 5, 551 17, 804 13, 323 , 000 52. 96 16. 43 —.7 —.9 +5.9 +14.5 
DUNE Rilicknsscandpacnenedecshspengi 52, 961 177, 683 126,732 | 5,750, 839 108. 59 32. 37 —.4 -.2 —7.9 —2.1 
North Oarolina...............-.....- 16, 331 * 59, 333 45, 452 50, 501 45. 96 12.65 +.1 +.2 +3.4 +10.0 
FEE OD iicncscccciicestiionccedie 1,652 5, 935 4, 488 144, 912 87.72 24. 42 +.2 -.7 —9.4 —19.9 
WD Tis nie waicetinboatinessonvskboanie 14, 167 52, 138 39, 159 , 502 69. 49 18. 88 -.7 -.7 ~48 +8.4 
PN hdtenateanecacatimacendin 21, 269 70, 863 53,572 | 1,542,803 72. 54 21.77 -.9 —.3 —5.6 +49. 9 
Oregon ... . .-.---------------.---000- 3, 270 10, 734 7, 455 100. 44 30. 60 +3.3 +6.8 —13.9 —16.7 
SEE ae 35, 923 128, 379 95,139 | 3,095,389 86.17 24.11 —2.8 -.8 —2%6.7 —25.1 
ET Hino. vwnconscatteasbonctes 12,014 37, 727 28, 010 09, 525 9.12 2.90 +1.9 $08.2 cae Mo A Silas et 
0) aa puinuamiial 3, 297 11,048 7, 939 296, 347 89. 88 26. 82 +1.4 +3.8 —12.2 —9.6 
RI, ws ddbncuboeowadanesbe 6, 504 24, 619 19, 067 253, 817 38. 49 10.31 —.3 —.6 —8.0 +28. 2 
South Dakota... ...................- 2, 621 8, 473 6, 303 , 986 69. 82 21. 60 +.5 +.4 +9.1 +20.3 
GEMNSEBND. oo - ccccvcccccccccccesccccs 21, 854 78, 108 58,623 | 1,038,047 47. 50 13. 29 —1.2 —1.2 —14.9 —16.2 
SRS a a 18, 262 69, 258 51, 253 858, 417 47.01 12. 39 —.4 ~j.1 —4.8 3 
itiiunthiipundeip-adeecsoctdailakaba 3, 048 10, 645 7,890 321, 807 105. 58 30. 23 —1.3 —1.6 —10.6 +11.5 
i ckimeusdneciscccoendccuaestin 1,019 3, 522 2, 734 , 53. 53 15. 49 —.7 —.4 —2.2 —3.8 
EE ED ini cwcceccdubuecocail 190 590 520 8 Se ee Seis, ME. TP et 
Bistataiehvidsococetplehesavh 8, 023 29, 777 22, 558 410, 147 51.12 13.77 —1.1 +.1 —2.8 4 
Washington 9, 675 32, 028 23, 135 ‘ 92. 93 28. 07 —2.9 —5.1 —19.0 —29.5 
West Virginia 17, 143 63, 580 49,017 986, 457 57. 54 15. 52 —1.1 —1.1 —8.5 —5.2 
Wisconsin 8, 382 28, 455 20, 909 909, 073 108. 46 31.95 —.2 +.1 —7.8 +3.4 
WF PE ide ciibcenteacteaisicctial 570 2, 026 1,510 55, 313 97.04 27.30 —1.2 —.6 =, 8 ~1.6 




















' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Jan 1951, p. 21. Figures in italies 
represent program administered without Fede rticipation. Data exclude 
programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Federal 
participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. All 
data subject to revision. 

* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. Per- 


‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
be a cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
q rly. 
7A phan sak tod base of less than 50 families; percen 
verage payment not computed on 50 ° 
change, on less than 100 families. : = 
* Number of adults included in total number of recipients is partly estimated. 
* In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
mental payments of $86,631 from general assistance funds were made to 2,622 





centages computed on totals for States with approved plansinrespective months; _ families. 
data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included beginning October 1950. 10'Estimated. 
(Continued from page 33) Stoney, Georce C. “The Weapon of UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF So- 


Shame.” The 


Survey, New York, ciaL AFFaIrS. Training for Social 


Readings in the Development of Set- Vol. 87, Sept. 1951, pp. 391-392. 50 Work: An International Survey. 


tlement Work. Lorene M. Pacey, cents. Lake Success: United Nations, 1950. 
editor. New York: Association Considers the issue of the confiden- 248 pp. 
Press, 1950. 343 pp. $6. tiality of relief rolls. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
ients and payments to recipients, by State, 
September 1951 * 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases 
receiving only such payments] 


























Payments to 
wasaber of recipients 
umber 0 
State recipients mini 
‘0 
amount | Average 

2 ae oe ee 113, 052 | $5, 150, 992 $45. 56 
SES Se oe ee 3 8, 742 191, 533 21.91 
alec a causeucscwkbnwe 3, 207 152, 956 47.69 
ES a eee aed 100 4,153 41. 53 
District of Columbia--.-.............-.- 1, 060 57,171 53. 93 
TEE SSE SS See 1, 241 55, 054 44.36 
RSET ESSE 5 STS - 5a eee Om 709 34, 449 48. 59 
SS ae 1, 852 87,353 47.17 
Kansas........ ie 2, 548 121, 099 47. 53 
Louisiana , 14, 629 573, 510 39. 20 
Maryland 2, 455 110, 646 45. 07 
ES oe ae 902 52, 564 58. 27 
ks, wcincininawawelepin 610 11, 924 19. 55 
Saisoomt Pein canchabeiiivecesedadm 9, 640 446, 180 46. 28 
EEE Ee ee eee 966 53, 355 55. 23 
EE SE Se 260 14,014 53. 90 
SET Se eee Ry 1,683 66 39.35 
SSE ae ee ae 26,187 | 1,534,000 58. 58 
en. cel uccanusowessiode 3, 507 . 26. 78 
North Dakota-.------ Se Serr ee ee | 560 30, 334 54.17 
RRS: GE Ee ae 3, 681 159, 078 43. 22 
SE SET Se a a 45 2, 854 (?) 
A RPE SEE a ance 1, 590 106, 489 66. 97 
i AE nos nmainde 11, 402 485, 412 42. 57 
ee  asaiwile 711 6, 654 9. 36 
SESS Sree 121 7,158 59.16 
8 Sar Wasa 3,079 98, 332 31.94 
I oak cee nacamibe 55 2, 182 39. 67 
BREE ER Set SSIES Sa eer 1, 587 85, 745 54. 08 
Toe em cnailawiaia 183 7, 242 39. 57 
8 EE Oe 25 , SN teh 
ES oe 2, 307 78, 176 33. 89 
TREES SEER 5, 161 314, 782 60. 99 
Rn ears 949 29, 033 30. 59 
| ARGS ee 812 51,652 63. 61 
I i iscsi 486 25, 514 52. 50 

| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. Figures in 
italics represent pi s under State plans not yet approved by the Social 
Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 

2 Represents States reporting plans in operation. a 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 

4 Estimated. 





Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, September 1951 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases 
receiving only such payments] 





























Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Number August 1951 September 1950 
State of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- ak 
amount age N N 

oy Amount on Amount 
Total?_| 311,000 |$13, 986,000 | $44. 96 —2.6 —4.4 | —33.7 —33.6 
BiG ac. 101 2,371 23. 48 —9.0 —9.1 | —98.9 —97.8 
Alaska -- - 38 2,311 (3) (*) @) —64.5 —38.9 
Ariz a 1,179 46, 037 39. 05 —1.7 —2.5 | —20.7 —18.6 
,” 2, 469 32, 304 13.12 —2.0 —1.4 —5.4 —3.6 
Calif-_- 29, 100 1, 306, 222 44. 89 —2.3 —3.6 | —11.3 —8.6 
Colo...... 1,753 63, 408 36.17 —8.3 —12.1 | —58.1 —59.7 
Conn-.-.. 53,654 5 182, 164 49.85 (8) —1.0 | —23.9 ~21.6 
eee 835 , 886 33. 40 —3.4 —2.1 | —21.8 —23.9 
Ut . Eee 809 44, 565 55. 09 —3.8 —5.0 | —52.8 —40.7 
Witss.k.. 74,900 9 TER WOU Eincicsadaladktenatisoovnedie beskeeieaiiee 
Sees 3, 262 53,844} 16.51 | —2.0 —3.4] —2.3 +.5 
Hawaii 2, 198 113, 947 51. 84 —9.4 —2.3 | —46.8 —46.2 
idaho __. 197 7,177 36. 43 —2.5 —2.3 | —60.7 —57.2 
(Re 27, 067 1, 504, 132 55. 57 —2.3 —4.1 | —28.5 —19.8 
OS ae | 8,004 240,468 | 30.04 +.7 +3.2 | —24.9 —17.1 
Iowa _- 3,151 89,654 | 28.45| —1.8 (1) —12.2 —5.6 
< 2, 099 90,408 | 43.07 | —3.7 —3.5 | —53.5 —49.1 
w...-.| *eee 764,300 | 25.02 —.6 —.4| —11.8 —4§ 
So ER 6, 017 179,020 | 29.75 (8) +.1 | —78.8 —78.1 
Maine _-..-. 2, 836 119, 435 42.11 +7.1 +4.0 | —21.6 —21.0 
|) ae 3, 190 147,649 | 46.28} —6.2 —5.2 | —42.1 —37.7 
Mass.....| 18, 521 917,204 | 49.52] —1.1 —10.5 | —18.1 —17.7 
Mich._....} 18,755 750,376 | 40.01 —1.4] —14.6 | —18.5 —2%.3 
Minn....| 5,133 235,225 | 45.83 | —2.5 —2.1 | —12.5 —7.3 
Miss. -. - Ow 11,538 | 11.97] +5.2] +12.8 | +31.3 +42.3 
10, 005 299, 481 29. 93 —3.8 —4.1 | —41.1 —46.1 
Mont-_-__. 742 21,126 | 28.47 +.1 —6.0 | —37.5 —i4.5 
Nebr- ---- 1,160 41,854 | 36.08) -—6.5 |] -—10.2 | —13.0 —4.2 
ee 7310 78,300 26. 77 —6.1 —5.7 —3.1 —4.6 
4 1, 202 40, 822 33. 96 2.4 —5.4 | —19.2 —27.2 
| = 7,343 407,966 | 55.56} —3.3 —4.2 | —26.9 —27.6 
N. Mex. 455 9,811 |} 21.56 | —16.1 —17.2 | —72.7 —75.0 
‘48,797 | 3,664,236 | 75.00} —4.1 —4.1 | —40.2 — 36.6 
i ae 2,050 39, 467 19. 25 —7.3 —1.0 | —49.4 —37.7 
N. Dak.. 392 14,204 | 36.23) —3.2 +5.3 | —44.0 —45.4 
Ohio !2__ 18, 997 738,878 | 38.89} —2.9 —.4 | —30.2 —35.3 
Okla__ 137,100 102, 735 (13) (13) —1.3 (43) —7.9 
| tae 3, 418 211,693 | 61.93 -.1 —1.6 | —29.2 —20.6 
ei 20, 299 977,301 | 48.15 2.0 +2.8 | —51.1 —53.1 
yt Ae 4, 689 33, 732 7.19 | — 12.9 | — 3B. 0 1ancccccchoonadauet 
ee 4, 239 245, 700 7.96 —.9 +4.9 | —27.1 —2%6.9 

BS: Get 2, 781 49, 237 17.70 | —6.3 —6.2 (4) (4) 
S. Dak 591 15,508 | 26.24 | —7.2 —6.1 | —13.1 —15.7 
Tenn 2,175 26,694 | 12.27} +1.2 —4.1 +1.5 —3.9 
Tes x... a AG * | ee See Ae See eee 
Utah. ___- 1,112 58,300 | 52.43 | —4.0 —4.6 | —49.6 —41.0 
Wii... 16 850 of |, EE RRS, AE Re: rk 
, ae 15 240 a: ll, EES Saree eee Miers fie 
, (ae 2,618 65,665 | 25.08 | —7.5 —8.3 | —45.4 —42.6 
Wash.._.. 6, 762 310,606 | 45.93 | —7.7| —20.6 | —45.1 —54.9 
W. Va....| 4,442 98,155 | 22.10) —3.5 —3.1 | —18.7 —2%0.1 
Wis | 4,384 218,422 | 49.82| —4.2] —5.1| —25.5| 21.3 
. ae 90 | 3, 732 41.47 | —11.8 +3.1 | —80.3 —82.1 














1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Partly estimated. 

8 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

© Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

1! Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

12 Includes 5,040 cases and payments of $146,788 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

13 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1, 474 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 5,965 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and percentage changes 
not computed. 

14 Not computed; comparable data not available. 

16 Estimated. 

16 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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*Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance: average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance: recipients and monthly 
payments under all State programs. 
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Periodicals of the 
Social Security Administration 


Social Security Bulletin. Monthly. Subscription price, $2 in 
United States, Canada, and Mexico; $2.75 in all other coun- 
tries. Single copies, 20 cents. 


The Child. Children’s Bureau. Monthly. Subscription 
price, $1 in United States, Canada, and Mexico; $1.25 in all 
other countries. Single copies, 10 cents. 


Annual Report of the Social Security Administration, 1950. 
25 cents. 


General Assistance Operations of Public Agencies in Selected 
Large Cities. Bureau of Public Assistance. Monthly. 
Processed. 


Public Assistance Personnel. Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Semiannually. Processed. 


Reasons for Opening Cases Under State-Federal Programs of As- 
sistance and Under General Assistance. Annual. Processed. 


Reasons for Closing Cases Under State-Federal Programs of As- 
sistance and Under General Assistance. Annual. Processed. 


Quarterly Summary of Wage, Employment, and Benefit Data. 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Quarterly. 
Processed. 


Purchase orders for publications with prices listed should be sent, with remit- 
tance, to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for other publications should be addressed to the 
Social Security Administration, Federal Security Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
In addition, pamphlets explaining the social security programs and the rights of 
individuals under those programs are available in limited quantities from the 
Federal Security Agency's regional and field offices and from the Social Security 
Administration in Washington, 








